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O such good purpose have Dr. Dollfuss and Major Fey 

sat at the feet of the propagandists of Herr Hitler and 

the apologists of Signor Mussolini that despite patent 
facts it is perhaps still worth while to furnish some justifica- 
tion of the above title. It would be more necessary to justify 
it inside than it should be outside Austria, for concurrently 
with the dawn of complete dictatorship by the Fascists, 
Austrians became the most ignorant persons in Europe con- 
cerning Austrian affairs. Ceaseless reiteration of untruths 
and half-truths in the Press, on posters and over the ether, 
coupled with the hermetical exclusion of any counter-argu- 
ment worth comment from abroad, have done their deadening 
work here as quickly as they did in Germany. That is, perhaps, 
why it was possible for a British Conservative leader, on the 
strength of a couple of days in Vienna, to swallow en bloc the 
Fascist propaganda version of the February conflict and to 
repeat it under the presidency of Sir Austen Chamberlain to 
the Birmingham Unionist Association. Had Mr. Amery lived 
in Vienna for the past few years, or even studied from abroad 
the public pronouncements and actions, particularly of the 
Heimwehr but also of the Socialists, he would not so readily 
have committed himself to repeating such distortions of fact 
as to call the desperate defence of the Republic (against a 
self-proclaimed Fascist “revolt” to put pressure on Dr. 
Dollfuss to destroy democracy) a Socialist ‘ revolution.” 
Nor, had he seen the municipal housing blocks (accepted as 
models by town-planners all over the world) gradually growing 
up year after year, reducing by their gift of sun and air to 
former slum-dwellers the Vienna tuberculosis death-rate 
from 30 to 18 per 10,000, would he so readily have repeated 
the Fascist charge that they were “ fortresses.” The Austrian 
Architects’ Association, by the way, has already refuted such 
charges implicating the world-famous architects responsible 
for these buildings. Even the existence of a Fascist régime 
has not prevented them from giving the lie direct to Major 
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Fey’s accusations, that these buildings were from the start 
designed as fortresses and only for that reason constructed of 
concrete and ferro-concrete. That the stocks of arms which, 
as will be shown later, the Socialists originally acquired with 
the consent of the Government, were buried or bricked up in 
all sorts of places where it would be hard for the Fascists to 
find them, does not in the least justify the “ fortress ” story. 
And if Mr. Amery had stayed here a little longer he might 
have found Dr. Dollfuss’s “‘ wise and generous clemency except 
for the summary punishment of a few ringleaders ” a little 
hard to reconcile with the work of the courts martial for a 
single week—nine hangings, three life sentences, four hundred 
years of imprisonment for thirty-one prisoners—apart alto- 
gether from some two thousand persons detained in Vienna 
at the moment of writing awaiting trial, thousands more 
imprisoned in the provinces, the mayor and councillors of 
Vienna and other Socialist leaders including women com- 
mitted for trial on the fantastic charge of “ high treason,” and 
a third of the population of Austria in terror of being thrown 
on the streets to make room for the Fascist victors. The 
defeated Socialist leader, Dr. Otto Bauer, has urged the 
Socialist workers “ not to be betrayed by hatred of the blood- 
thirsty and stupid dictatorship of Dollfuss and Fey into 
joining the Nazis.” One might also urge the enemies of Nazi 
Germany (among whom one hopes are most Conservative as 
well as all Liberal, Socialist and Communist Englishmen) not 
to be betrayed by their hatred of Hitler brutality into 
condoning that of Austro-Fascism. 

One important difference between the triumph of the 
Fascists in Austria and the triumphs of their colleagues in 


Germany and Italy is that the Austrian tragedy is a genuine 


counter-revolution. It is the triumph (due chiefly to fortui- 
tous external circumstances) of ancient reactionary forces 
which have been long lying in wait, not of disillusioned, 
blinded and fanatical youths as in Germany. It is the victory 
of the old men over athletic, working-class youth, of supersti- 
tion over enlightenment, of the timorous over the fearless, of 
the backward and bigoted alpine peasant over the modern 
and open-minded mechanic and factory hand. The Italian 
Fascists killed to the tune of Giovannezza. The Nazis made 
a god of Youth and offered to it their human sacrifices. The 
Austrian reaction is not borne aloft gaily on the upstretched 
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hands of fanatical youths, but on the stooping shoulders of 
revengeful priests, feudal lords and embittered ex-generals. 
Its triumph was celebrated by such acts as the ceremonial 
installation in the presence of the Chancellor and the Cardinal 
Archbishop of a crucifix in the Rathaus, by forcing on the 
sullen anti-clerical workers in the municipal dwelling-blocks 
Roman Catholic “soul-saving centres,” by the proud 
announcement of the permanent illumination of a statue of 
the Virgin on a modern bridge and by the reopening for the 
burial of Jesuits the mouldy vaults of a city church which the 
Emperor Joseph I closed for sanitary reasons a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Austria has put her clock back one and a half 
centuries. She put it back to 1918, even before burying the 
dead, by destroying Hanak’s fine piece of modern sculpture, 
the Monument to the Republic. Yet, despite fifteen years of 
Social Democratic rule in Vienna, the reactionaries returned 
to power to find all the Imperial monuments intact. 
Fascism is essentially cruel and essentially stupid. The 
essential cruelty of Austro-Fascism is on a par with that of 
Italian Fascism (which the world has long forgotten) and with 
that of the Nazis. “‘ Scrutator ” has well reminded us in the 
Sunday Times that Fascism is not a modern discovery, as its 
followers like to pretend, but one of the oldest forms of 
government in history—sheer despotism ruling by terror. The 
world hears less, and will hear less, of the Austrian terror than 
of the German terror for several reasons. The first is Austrian 
Schlamperei, as opposed to German thoroughness, which makes 
even terrorism to some extent inefficient. The second is the 
milder Austrian temperament, which will sometimes cause 
the instruments to modify the execution of the orders of the 
directors of the terror. Although it is the riff-raff of the 
population which has joined the Heimwehr, there is even 
among some of them a little of the spirit which animated a 
Republican Defence Corps man with whom I have just talked. 
Once a machine-gunner in the Austrian Imperial forces and 
to-day a fugitive from a Government prison, where (as I saw 
for myself) his back was lacerated by brutal thrashings, he 
told me: “ My job was to keep the enemy from storming our 
municipal house. I kept up a sharp barrage fire from my 
machine-gun whenever they tried to advance. But when it 
came to the point, I couldn’t actually shoot down a policeman. 
_ Again and again I could have mown them down in dozens, as 
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I did the enemy in the war. But, after all, they were Austrians 
like ourselves.” 

Unfortunately, however, this is not the main reason why 
Austrian terrorism can work in the dark. One main reason is 
that the Austrian Fascists, warned by Germany’s experiences, 
are going to be very chary of touching (anti-Semitic as their 
leaders are at heart) that prickly hedgehog, the Jews. The 
other hedgehog on which Germany has pricked her fingers so 
badly, the Vatican, is actually behind Austrian Fascism. 

The sudden shutting down in the majority of British 
newspapers of all accounts of the beatings and other ill- 
treatment of prisoners both by Heimwehr and police, which 
have been so widespread, suggests another reason—the 
necessity for British policy of keeping Austria and Germany 
apart. This interest, of course, is not at all served in reality 
by suppressing the misdeeds of Austro-Fascism and thus 
giving it free rein to deepen the embitterment of the workers 
until it reaches a point where they will revolt, either with the 
Nazis or in a desperate proletarian rising. But it is already 
clear that the columns of the British Press, which have been 
open always to stories of Nazi outrages, are going to be closed 
to those of the discreet, Jesuitically-directed but merciless 
Austrian terror. It is obviously as difficult to make the 
directors of British policy realise the danger of suppression 
as it was to convince them during the past year that by 
supporting Dollfuss in a reactionary course instead of making 
clear that international support could only be afforded to an 


essentially anti-Nazi régime—a democratic coalition—they ~ 


were heading straight for civil war in Austria, which in 
February was within an ace of bringing about a European war; 
during the critical days in Vienna, both Italy and Germany 
were on the point of armed intervention. The last reason why 
little will ever be heard of the Austrian Terror, moral as well as 
physical Terror, is that its authors are so successful in hiding 
it beneath a hypocritical cloak of clemency and generosity to 
the vanquished. When one sees the decree which destroyed 
all hope of the workers defending their own interests (by 
forcing them into a Fascist State organisation miscalled a 
trades union, financed by their own money stolen from their 
unions and controlled by the Fascist Social Welfare Minister 
and headed by Fascist and Clerical leaders nominated by him) 
introduced by the words “ In the spirit of Christianity and of 
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Social Justice,” one almost sighs for the healthy brutality of 
a Goering. The ceaseless reiteration of the lie (which the 
Government knew from the start was a lie) that the workers’ 
leaders had fled abroad with the men’s money at the first sign 
of conflict, the latest hypocritical Heimwehr poster asking 
the workers of a two-million city like Vienna: “Why did not 
the Socialist municipality build you little houses in God’s free 
nature, surrounded by gardens filled with flowers and veget- 
ables,” and replying “ Because they did not want homes, but 
arsenals and snipers’ posts,” or the perfectly meaningless daily 
repetitions of expressions of goodwill to the rank and file of 
Socialists (those of them who are left outside the overcrowded 
prisons and concentration camps) have much the same effect. 
In claiming that the aggression came from the Socialist 
side, the Fascists are relying, probably justly, on the short 
memory of mankind. For the last seven years the Heimwehr 
have openly proclaimed by word and deed (long before there 
was the faintest hint of a Nazi peril for Austria) that their 
only aim was the complete destruction of the Social Demo- 
crats and all their achievements. During these years they 
have openly increased (partly from Italian, partly from 
Austrian Government sources) their stores of arms. Starhem- 
berg, Steidle and Fey have constantly throughout these years 
announced their intentions in the most blood-thirsty terms. 
That they were armed partly from official sources, and that 
their arms were in some cases actually kept ready for them 
by the authorities, was admitted by Chancellor Dr. Seipel in 
1930. For their part, the Socialists have never denied that 
the Republican Defence Corps had arms at its disposal and 
was decided to use them in the last resort against Fascism. 
When, in 1926 and 1927, the first raids were made by the 
Minister of War, Vaugoin, on Socialist munition stores in the 
Vienna arsenal, the Socialist deputies revealed in Parliament 
that the “ discovery ” of these arms was a piece of hypocrisy. 
They had been acquired with the consent of the Government 
and of the Clericals by the Social Democrats as their share of 
the arms which Austria retained in defiance of the peace 
treaties. In 1929 and on a dozen subsequent occasions the 
Socialists made formal proposals for general disarmament of 
the private armies, warning the Government that until they 
_ disarmed the Fascists also, the Socialists would not only not 
surrender the arms they held to defend the Republic but would 
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somehow or other acquire “ three rifles for every one seized.” 
Always the Government refused to touch the Heimwehr arms 
depots, on which they could have laid their hands at any 
moment, while continuing to seize every Socialist depot they 
could find. The pretence of surprise and indignation by the 
Government to-day that the Socialists turned out to be well 


armed and ready to use their arms, is the sheerest hypocrisy. 


On October 31st, 1926, Dr. Bauer made his famous speech 
on the aims of Austrian Social Democracy, known as the Linz 
Programme. It is a typical Government misrepresentation 
(which is now generally believed, as the result of the usual 
Fascist method of ceaseless reiteration of a lie until it becomes 
more familiar than any truth) that Bauer declared that the 
Party would abandon democracy and set up a dictatorship of 
the proletariat once it became certain that democracy would 
not bring them full power in the State. What Bauer actually 
said was : 

The Austrian workers established the Democratic Republic and 
forced the bourgeoisie to accept it. We are going to use this 
Democratic Republic in order to secure power by democratic 
means and spiritual weapons. If the bourgeoisie dares, it will try 
to overthrow Democracy and establish a Fascist Dictatorship. It 
will not dare to attack Democracy so long as the police and 
gendarmerie are not on the side of the Fascists and Monarchists. 
But the bourgeoisie may succeed in transferring the struggle to 
another battlefield than that of Democracy. Only if we have to 
defend Democracy against a counter-revolution would we be left 
with no other choice than to fight with violent means. Violence 
in our programme has only a defensive réle. By violence we mean 
civil war. We know that the Fascist danger may confront us with 
the choice of defending ourselves with arms or surrendering. 
Therefore we say, “‘ If we are attacked, you will find us armed and 
ready for self-defence if driven to it.” 


On the same day the Reichspost itself commented that Bauer 
“rejected terror and violence as a means for securing power 
in the State.” So much for the “ Bolshevism ” of the most 
hated ‘“‘ Austro-Bolshevik ” of all, Otto Bauer, the man who 
in reality did more at the revolution of 1918 to prevent 
Austria falling into line with her neighbours, Soviet Hungary 
and Soviet Bavaria, than anyone else. 

In 1929 and 1930 the Heimwehr leaders constantly 
threatened the “‘ march on Vienna.” The Socialist munici- 
pality prohibited parades both of the Heimwehr and of the 
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Republican Defence Corps in Vienna, but were overridden by 
Dr. Seipel. Every Sunday brought its parades and counter- 
parades and casualties ; only foreign pressure delayed the 
counter-revolution. Prince Starhemberg raised and armed 
private battalions with the approval of the Government. The 
German Putsch expert, Major Waldemar Pabst, as Chief of 
the Heimwehr staff, prepared the plans for the Putsch. Prince 
Starhemberg publicly dared the Government to touch their 
illegal armouries, which, of course, was the last thing the 
Government thought of doing. Only the vigilance of that 
sound policeman, Chancellor Schober, foiled a Heimwehr 
Putsch in 1929, under the pressure of foreign insistence that 
the Heimwehr should be disarmed. For this the reactionaries 
broke in, and Vaugoin and Starhemberg ruled as semi- 
dictators for a month, recalling Major Pabst, whom Schober 
had expelled. He drew up a detailed plan for a Putsch on 
November 18th, which was vitiated by its publication in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung ten days ahead. On September 13th, 
1931, armed Heimwehr rose in Styria and proclaimed the 
establishment of Fascism in Austria. Owing to internal 
jealousies the rest of the Heimwehr failed to co-operate and 
the Putsch collapsed. The Government troops sent to Styria 
were ordered not to deprive the Heimwehr of their arms. 
Prince Starhemberg was arrested but never tried, and no one 
was punished for the blood shed by the Fascists. 

The triumph of Hitler in Germany was the beginning of the 
end for the Socialists. Dr. Dollfuss, compelled to seek foreign 
support, played his cards very cleverly as between Democratic 
France and Fascist Italy. Italy, of course, had always sup- 
ported the Fascists because free Socialist Vienna with its 
amazing housing success, welfare institutions, and the probity 
of its finances amidst Clerical banking corruption was an 
eyesore for her. Italian hatred of the Socialists was intensified 
a year ago when the latter brought to light the scandal of the 
arms which Italy was smuggling into Austria, partly for the 
Heimwehr and partly for the Hungarian irregulars. There was 
a démarche of the Powers, and the Austrian Government was 
compelled to promise to return the arms to Italy. The scandal 
was revived when on February 24th, 1933, Herr Schorsch, 
head of the Austrian railway trade union (who wisely was 
one of the first to flee the country on the collapse of Socialist 
resistance), revealed that the General Director of the Federal 
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Railways had tried to bribe him with enormous sums of 
money to smuggle the arms into Hungary, while empty cases 
to deceive the Powers were returned to Italy. There is little 
doubt that, in point of fact, many of these Italian arms were 
finally used to shoot down the workers during the February 
fighting. As long as such Italian arms, Italian Fascist guidance 
and Italian money are available, Fascist Austria may stand. 
The moment these are withdrawn it will collapse, for it is an 
unreal thing with no root in Austrian soil. 

Two groups were afraid of Hitler acquiring Austria—France 
and the Little Entente, who wished for a democratic Austria 
allied to themselves, and Italy and her reactionary allies, who 
wanted a Fascist Austria which should complete the Fascist 
encirclement of Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, and at the 
same time keep Hitler off the Brenner. Dr. Dollfuss kept the 
French group guessing until he and the Heimwehr had so 
strengthened themselves six weeks ago that, seizing the 
opportunity of the downfall of a left régime in France (and 
even of the day of the French general strike, which made it 
quite impossible for the French Government to remonstrate 
against Fascist violence), they were able to strike. 

In his articles and interviews from exile, Dr. Otto Bauer 
has given most convincing details of the repeated efforts of 
the Socialists during the last eleven months to form an anti- 
Nazi coalition with Dr. Dollfuss, as well as (in a new brochure) 
a frank admission of the technical mistakes of the Socialists. 
Dr. Dollfuss personally promised the Socialist Dr. Danneberg, 
said Bauer in March 1933, to open negotiations with the Social 
Democrats in April for Constitutional Reform. But in the 
meantime the Chancellor experienced difficulty in getting the 
money he wanted from Paris, and secretly decided to accept 
Mussolini’s terms, which were, first, a complete wiping out 
of the Socialists, then full Italian support. From April 
onwards he rejected half a dozen Socialist attempts to get into 
touch with him. They tried him with new leaders as negotia- 
tors; they tried him through President Miklas; through 
moderate Clericals; through the Archbishop of Vienna ; 
through religious Socialists and Catholic Democrats; and, 
finally, even offered to let him govern for two years without 
Parliament, provided he would appoint a small advisory 
Parliamentary Committee on which he would have the 
majority. Dr. Dollfuss turned a deaf ear to every offer, and 
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Major Fey has publicly said that he was right to do so. They 
both wanted to drive the Socialists into a corner and destroy 
them. Socialism had to be destroyed, as Mussolini let the 
Chancellor see on each of his two visits to Rome last year. 
There can be no doubt that the final steps were settled during 
Signor Suvich’s visit to Dr. Dollfuss in January and Dr. 
Dollfuss’s conference with him in Budapest just four days 
before the fighting started. Dr. Dollfuss returned to Vienna 
on Saturday ; on Sunday, Major Fey told the Heimwehr he 
was now certain that Dollfuss was their man, and that they 
were going to start cleaning up Austria on Monday. By ten 
o’clock on Monday morning the fighting had begun in Linz. 
Nobody disputes that the first shots were actually fired by 
the Socialists. This was another triumph for Dr. Dollfuss’s 
political agility, but in view of the whole history of Austria 
for the last seven years—particularly for the last eleven 
months—this no more absolves the Heimwehr from the charge 
of being the aggressors from start to finish than the definite 
establishment of the name of the man who fired the first shot 
would affect the question of responsibility for the world war. 

Why did the Socialists fail? In the first place because of the 
incompleteness of the general strike. For eleven months the 
workers had seen Fascist arrogance growing, unchecked by 
counter-action of their own leaders. They had seen the Con- 
stitution thrust aside, Parliament suppressed, many of their 
leaders arrested and punished, their own newspaper con- 
fiscated more than fifty times. The railwaymen had made a 
protest strike a year before, which had failed, and the efforts 
of the Socialist leaders to protect the railwaymen from 
victimisation had resulted directly in the suppression of 
Parliament. The Government had lost no single opportunity 
during the fateful eleven months of filling the streets with 
steel-helmeted troops, machine-guns and artillery. The 
workers had expected again and again the call for a general 
strike and armed resistance, especially when Parliament was 
suppressed, when the Fascists simultaneously banned the 
Republican Defence Corps, when the Government deprived 
them of some of their meagre unemployment benefit, and 
when, in September, Dr. Dollfuss openly proclaimed that he 
was going to establish a reactionary Clerical Fascist State. But 
the once-revolutionary party had become owners of property 
—some of the finest municipal and social welfare property in 
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the world, which they held in trust for the workers, and they 
refused to imperil either this or the lives of their followers 
except in the last emergency. This, they announced, would 
arise if either their party or the trades unions were suppressed, 
the Rathaus occupied, or a Fascist Constitution proclaimed. 

The Government knew precisely what to expect and 
deliberately—joyfully—went ahead. The declarations of 
Bauer, Seitz, Renner and Deutsch in Parliament in 1928 and 
1929, that the Socialists would defend themselves at the last 
with arms in their hands, were constantly repeated in the 
Arbeiterzeitung. As recently as February 3rd of this year, 
the Social Democratic Deputy Schneidmad1 declared, in the 
Lower Austrian Senate: “I warn you with the utmost 
gravity that Starhemberg and Fey are steering straight for 
civil war. I warn them, and I warn you.” He read an order of 
the Heimwehr, telling them to be ready to report instantly, as 
the decisive hour was near. For the last time he repeated the 
eagerness of the Socialists that Dr. Dollfuss should accept 
their help in fighting the Nazis instead of that of the Heim- 
wehr. But already the Heimwehr had “ risen” (of course, 
with the connivance of the Government), carrying their 
illegal arms and refusing to disband until their Fascist pro- 
gramme, including the destruction of the Social Democratic 
Party, was fulfilled. It was in this atmosphere that the 
Government’s attempt to seize arms in the Workers’ Club in 
Linz, on the morning of Monday, February 12th, met with 
armed resistance. It was a local action, contrary to the orders 
of the Party Executive in Vienna, who had told the Linz 
workers to submit to anything on Monday because they 
hoped that the Clerical Governors of Provinces, who were 
seeing Dollfuss on Monday, would force him to refuse full 
compliance with the Heimwehr demands. The Linz workers 
either never received—apparently it was suppressed by the 
Government—or disregarded the order, and refused to post- 
pone resistance until the Government, by seizing their arms, 
should have made them incapable of it. Thus the final 
struggle began. There was not even a properly organised 
general strike, but a series of sporadic strikes which, too late, 
it was decided to make general. 

In anticipation of the coup against the Socialists, the 
Government, during the previous week, had arrested not 
only many of the vital leaders of the trades unions, but also 
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most of the key men of the Republican Defence Corps, who 
alone knew where the arms were hidden and what the defence 
plans were. They were enabled to do so by the treachery of 
Edward Korbel, a district leader of the Defence Corps, who 
sold himself to the Fascists. Thus, while the howitzers 
pounded their shells into one municipal house (with the 
defence rifles and machine-guns growing steadily weaker), 
frantic men—and women also—were grubbing with their 
hands in courtyards and cellars of neighbouring houses, 
anxious to defend their comrades with the arms which they 
knew must be there—but where? Even so, with the dice 
loaded against them in almost every imaginable respect, with 
nearly all their leaders absent in prison (while the Govern- 
ment radio propaganda broadcast hour by hour the lie that 
they had fled abroad with their pockets full of money—the lie 
that did more than any material deficiency to break the spirit 
of resistance), the Austrian Socialists, in contrast to the 
German, put up a defence sufficient to show that if they had 
had to fight the Fascists on a fair field, with police and army 
neutral, they would have swept away the Heimwehr in a day. 
All the great achievements of Austrian Socialism are to-day 
as though they had never been. Those leaders still at liberty 
seem to have no heart left to organise the illegal party which 
the rank and file desire. The masses of the Socialists, unaware 
of the truth of their own heroic fight, unaware that they enjoy 
the least foreign sympathy or practical support, broken- 
spirited and sullen, fearing unemployment more than im- 
prisonment as the result of their party loyalty, are drifting 
desperately into the ranks of the Communists and the Nazis, 
or accepting with bitter hatred the charity of the victors, for 
which they are deliberately being forced to apply to their 
worst enemies, the Catholic priests. They do not know of the 
wonderful courage with which their murdered leaders, such 
as the shockingly wounded young Miinichreiter, the heroic 
university graduate Karl Weissl, and the defiant Koloman 
Wallisch, faced the Fascist gallows, for the mantle of Fascist 
silence has fallen upon Austria. But the gallantry, if not the 
wisdom of their last desperate stand to preserve Vienna as 
the key position of democracy in Central Europe, has won 
them a place of honour in a far wider world than that of inter- 
national Socialism—in the hearts and memories of those 
everywhere who believe that liberty is a thing worth fighting 
for—and dying for. W. W. McC. 
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THE POLITICAL RESULTS (Pa 
FRENCH SCANDALS. 


ETERMINED efforts are now being made in France to 

establish the facts concerning the matters which have 

recently disturbed the public mind—and not only to 
establish them, but to publish them, and not only to publish 
them, but to take public action, judicial or political, in conse- 
quence of them. The phrase “opening up the abscess” has 
been used more than once, and appropriately enough, for it 
responds to a guiding instinct of the French people, which is 
that when things go wrong there must be no secrecy, that no 
consideration of persons or institutions must be allowed to 
stand in the way of throwing light on events, grave and even 
humiliating though they may be, or attaching responsibilities, 
whatever the standing of those responsible. 

This instinct, which is described in France as a passion for 
justice, sometimes in fact makes justice take the shape of a 
pitiless and ferocious vengeance, and is made up, partly of 
the critical faculty which is so essential to the French 
mind, and partly of two leading traits in the French character 
—the first, a certain envy for the highly placed and a delight 
in seeing them brought low, and the second a sudden break in 
a tolerance which has allowed things to drift far too long, and 
an indignation which is violent on account of a suspicion 
that patience will not hold out to see the thing through unless 
action is taken quickly. The immediate result is a spate of un- 
supported and often fantastic accusations, made all the more 
freely in consequence of a state of mind which even in the law 
courts allows affirmations of beliefs, convictions and opinions 
to be accepted as evidence, and reproduced with all the more 
impunity because the law of libel is virtually inoperative. 

Take up a Paris newspaper—and not even a newspaper of 
extreme opinions—and you will find members of the present 
and former governments publicly accused of being liars and 
swindlers, either on mere hearsay or on the evidence of cheque 
counterfoils and records of telephone calls, which, even if they 
can be established as authentic to start with and as not having 
been tampered with since, prove nothing beyond that an 
attempt was made to communicate with a certain telephone 
number or that the owner of the cheque book wrote a certain 
name, without even proving that he drew the cheque, that the 
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cheque was in that name, or that it or the money it repre- 
sented was ever paid to that name. 

You will find the police accused, not only of deliberately 
retarding and confusing the inquiries with which it is charged, 
in order to prevent the truth from coming out, and of wilfully 
suppressing or altering compromising documents concerning 
politicians which it has been instructed to shield, but actually 
of having itself committed the murders whose perpetrators it 
is responsible for discovering. You will find political adver- 
saries in important positions mutually charging each other 
with preparing conspiracies to seize the reins of power by 
armed force, but unable to substantiate these charges with 
anything more solid than a report of a conversation with a 
friend, whose name is refused. You will find the solemn 
assertion of such fragile statements as that of certain ex- 
soldiers, who swore—and quoted their war experience as their 
qualification—that machine-guns were turned on the crowd, 
when it was proved that not one ever left the barracks. 

You will find the Right accusing the Left of being tarred 
with the Stavisky scandal, and the Left retorting that a 
Finance Minister of the Right had to resign because he was 
involved in the Oustric scandal, and that the municipal 
councillors of Paris, who marched to the Chamber on the 
night of February 6th with their tricolour scarves across their 
chests to protest in the name of clean government, are all 
involved in the scandal of the secret service funds of the 
Métropolitain, which has just been brought to light. Topaze, 
say the papers of the Left, is the last man who should dare to 
raise his voice. You will find the Right accusing the leagues 
and associations of the Left of providing themselves with 
arms, and the Left bringing the same accusation against the 
leagues and associations of the Right. In any case, leagues 
and associations are much worn just now on both sides, and 
recruiting for them is active. 

As for the really extreme papers, you will find the Com- 
munist Humanité daily calling for the arrest of M. Tardieu 
and M. Chiappe, the former as an accomplice of Stavisky and 
of other earlier swindlers, and the latter not only as such and 
as the avowed friend of several of Stavisky’s known associates, 
but as an active fomenter of fascist insurrection as well ; 
while it describes the association of the Croix de Feu as openly 
turning itself into an armed and trained military force under 
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the benevolent eye of General Weygand, in preparation for 
the next fascist assault. You will find the Royalist Action 
Francaise, at the other end of the scale, daily accusing the 
“assassin Frot ” and the “ assassin Daladier ” of preparing 
a coup d’état from the Left in co-operation with all the 
Radical Freemasons, with certain army officers who are 
named, and with M. Paul-Boncour, M. Pierre Cot and half a 
dozen other members of the last government, whose arrest is 
in turn called for—together with that of M. Chautemps—as an 
urgent measure of public safety. Incidentally the same paper 
accuses all these politicians of having been involved in the 
Stavisky scandals, with the collusion of the police of the 
Sfireté Générale, who are now trying to cover their tracks, 
while it accuses the Radical party in general of having had its 
successful electoral campaign of 1932 financed by Stavisky. 

Through this welter of contradictory assertions no less than 
five responsible authorities have been trying to find their way, 
and four of them are still at work. There was the judicial com- 
mittee, which concluded that M. Pressard, the Public Prose- 
cutor and brother-in-law of M. Chautemps, was guilty of a 
dereliction of professional duty in connection with the re- 
peated adjournments, over a course of six years, of a criminal 
charge against Stavisky, which adjournments left him at 
liberty to carry out new frauds. There is the police inquiry 
into the murder of M. Prince, the judge who had been con- 
nected with the financial section of the Public Prosecutor’s 
office, and was believed to be ready to reveal the names of 
politicians who had intervened to obtain the above-mentioned 
adjournments. There is the preparation by the examining 
magistrate of the prosecution of those involved in the Stavisky 
affair of the fraudulent issue of the bonds of the Bayonne 
municipal pawnshop, in connection with which over twenty 
persons, including two deputies and three editors of Paris 
daily papers, have already been arrested, and two ex-Ministers 
have been called upon to explain their action. This investiga- 
tion has now been transferred to Paris. Finally, there are the 
two parliamentary committees of inquiry, the one into the 
Stavisky frauds in general, and the other into the distur- 
bances in Paris at the beginning of February, and their 
origins. The sittings of these committees are not public, but 
the verbatim report of the proceedings is issued. 

The following facts may be said to have been established 
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up to now. Stavisky was a convicted swindler and card- 
sharper, awaiting trial on further charges. He evaded this 
trial for eight years and was able, under a new name, to set 
enormously bigger swindles on foot. This he succeeded in 
doing, partly because he was tolerated by the police in return 
for his supposed services as an informer ; partly because he 
distributed large sums in bribery and blackmail; partly 
because he employed advocates who were also deputies, and 
were thus able to bring pressure on persons in the judicial and 
other government services ; partly because he induced some 
of these advocates and several other deputies, several news- 
paper editors and even certain ministers eventually to become 
his accomplices in fraud ; partly because he was thus able to 
obtain the appearance of a government guarantee for his 
worthless bonds, and led the representatives of insurance 
companies and public bodies to accept the heavy secret com- 
missions which he paid, and to invest their funds, in the 
confident hope that if anything went wrong the government 
would pay; and very largely because his lavish hospitality 
had gathered round him a circle of friends, each of whom was 
glad, without any payment, to do him a small service, which 
they only now realise to have been dishonest and no doubt 
bitterly regret. 

Among the defects in the social, judicial and political 
systems revealed by the Stavisky case are: the dangerous 
police practice of working through shady informers, so long 
established in France ; the overlapping and rivalry and lack 
of co-ordination between the two police and detective systems, 
namely, the Préfecture de Police for Paris and the Sireté 
Générale for the whole country ; the social and administra- 
tive disadvantages of using the police as a political instrument 
first and only a protection against crime afterwards; the 
temptation to dishonest financiers of the government’s 
readiness to avoid scandal by “ re-floating ” shaky and even 
doubtful concerns, which readiness was shown in the Aero- 
postale, the Banque Nationale de Crédit, the Transatlantique 
and other cases before certain people expected that it would 
be repeated in that of the Bayonne bonds; the venality of 
a large part of the Press; the excessive power possessed over 
ministers by any private member of the Chamber, who can 
obtain administrative favours by promising to continue or 
‘threatening to withdraw his support of the government ; 
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above all, the special danger of this power when the private 
member is a barrister and the judges before whom he appears 
know that their promotion depends upon the Minister of 
Justice, who may be his friend and may one day be himself. 

Some of these things were known and even tacitly accepted, 
though some of them are put into a new and lurid light by 
such revelations as the existence of a club where card-sharpers 
and detectives hobnob out of working hours, and by the fact 
that the police inspectors who keep an eye on the gaming 
tables at the big watering-places only receive a hundred 
francs a day for their expenses and yet manage to live in the 
smartest hotels. Some of these things were not known, and 
have provoked a genuine public indignation, especially the 
discovery that it is possible to influence the administration of 
justice and the honoured integrity of the civil service. The 
indications of the general lowering of the standard of public 
and private honesty have also produced a quite sincere 
reaction. 

A study of the situation will show, however, that this 
indignation, sincere as it is, has immediately been exploited 
by the two parties in what is a fierce struggle for political 
power, and that they have each tried to monopolise it. The 
Stavisky scandal was not really the cause but the occasion 
for the disturbances at the beginning of February, in which 
that struggle was expressed. The Right and the Left are at 
grips for the mastery. The old party labels are already © 
ceasing to count—they never counted for very much in 
France for any party except the Socialist, all the others, even 
the Radicals, being peculiarly fluid in action and even in 
declared principles. It may even be said that as the fight 
proceeds, the whole French political machine is found to be 
in evolution. That does not mean, however, that the antagon- 
ism between Right and Left is diminished. It is even accen- 
tuated. They may not be quite the same Right and Left, but 
they are more definitely than ever the Right of big business 
and big capital and the Left of the small man, the Right of 
the Owners and the Left of the Earners—with whom must be 
associated in France a certain number of small Earner- 
Owners. 

It is by no means certain that the evolution will lead away 
from parliamentarianism. It is true that, even if it does not, 
the parliamentarianism will be considerably modified. It 
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is true that the last two governments were forced to resign 
by demonstration in the streets of Paris, though each of them 
could still command a parliamentary majority, and that the 
political composition of the present government does not 
represent that majority, which is unchanged. But although 
the prestige of the parliamentary system is undoubtedly 
shaken by the proof that street rioters—for they were rioters 
even though they were respectable and doubtless sincerely 
indignant ex-soldiers—could twice overthrow a government, 
it does not follow that the men who were behind those street 
rioters could assume the administration of the country, that 
they would be willing to do so, even if they could, or that they 
would be capable of carrying it on, even if they were willing. 
As M. Mandel said the other day, Colonel de La Rocque 
and his Croix de Feu would probably be very embarrassed if 
M. Doumergue were suddenly to offer to hand over to them. 
The fact is that the only possible governing personnel is a 
parliamentary personnel, with parliamentary traditions, and 
that probably not a single member of it desires to abolish the 
parliamentary machine. That does not mean that the machine 
must not be reformed, or that the old gang must remain in 
the saddle until they are gradually superannuated. They 
are very much in the saddle now; for although a change of 
government no longer means a re-shuffle of the same set of 
Radical Ministers, as it has meant in the last two years, and 
though the power is virtually in the hands of the Right 
to-day instead of the Left—for M. Doumergue’s “ truce” 
government is really a Right government—the neo-Socialist, 
M. Marquet, is the only Minister except the two generals in the 
military posts who is not an ex-Minister or even a veteran, and 
in six cases an ex-Premier. The present government does not, 
however, mean the end of the struggle which is now going on, 
and whether the Left or the Right wins that struggle, there will 
certainly be new blood introduced into the governing team, 
partly because the younger generation is knocking vigorously 
at the door and partly because opinion is prepared to dispense 
with those who have been in close touch with the repeated 
scandals of the last ten years, even when they have not been 
involved in them. 
New blood may mean new parties, new issues and new 
methods, but it does not necessarily mean the dictatorship 
which the Right and the Left are now so loudly accusing each 
Vow, oxpy. 26 
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other of trying to seize. There is one powerful reason why a 
dictatorship of the Right is an unlikely development. The 
Right, perhaps, represents a majority in Paris, though even 
that is doubtful if the working-class suburbs are included. 
It certainly does not represent a majority in France. If a 
General Election were held now, the result would be that 
although the Radicals would lose heavily to the Socialists and 
the Communists, the majority would once more be on the 
Left, as every deputy who has recently visited his constituency 
reports. Paris is not France and has never been France. Per- 
haps it is merely that Paris is ahead of France, that what 
Paris says to-day France will say to-morrow; and it is 
recalled that France still gave a plébiscite to Napoleon III 
when Paris was already turning against him. Be that as it 
may, France is Left to-day. 

This, it may be said in passing, is one reason why the 
present government, which is controlled by the Right, is un- 
likely to try to obtain from the Senate the permission—which 
is required by the Constitution—to dissolve the Chamber 
before the normal expiry of its mandate in 1936. Moreover, as 
there has only been one dissolution since the Third Republic 
was formed in 1875, it is unlikely that the Senate would agree 
to a course which has very often been talked about and pro- 
posed, but was only adopted on that occasion. Meanwhile, 
the Chamber has sufficiently humiliated itself by surrendering 
its control over finance and giving the government a free 
hand to make its own budget and promulgate it by decree ; 
and if the Chambers are in session for five months during the 
year, there is nothing to prevent the administration of the 
country quite legally being carried on without their presence. 

The counter accusation, which is brought against the Left, 
of having prepared a bid for unconstitutional and arbitrary 
power, and of having only been prevented by the violent 
indignation of the people of Paris from carrying it to success, 
rests upon evidence still less convincing, and upon a far 
smaller probability. For the Left possessed the constitutional 
power. They had the parliamentary majority. Why, then, 
were they unable to govern? They had the parliamentary 
majority at the election of 1924, but in two years a Chamber 
of the Left submitted to a government of the Right, that of 
M. Poincaré. They had the majority again in 1932, but in 
two years a government of the Right is once more in power. 
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The usual explanation is that the Left majority is composed 
of the two incompatible elements of the Radicals and the 
Socialists, who cannot co-operate because the Socialists refuse 
to enter a coalition and only give their grudging and entirely 
precarious support. That is true; but there is another and 
perhaps a really stronger reason. The Left not only has all 
the financial and commercial forces of Paris against it, but it 
is not supported by a single influential Paris newspaper. The 
one big newspaper in France which is of the Left is the 
Dépéche de Toulouse, which is hardly ever seen in Paris. The 
result is that the Left always has to govern against the 
influential forces of Paris, and although Paris cannot im- 
pose its will on France, France cannot, in existing circum- 
stances, impose its will on Paris, especially if it has not the 
Paris Press on its side. It is true that the secret funds at the 
disposal of the Ministry of the Interior and the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs are largely spent by governments of the Left, 
as by governments of the Right, in subsidies to the Paris 
newspapers; but as a Minister remarked to me, when a 
Radical governent is in office the subsidy only secures 
favourable comment for the two days in each month which 
precede and follow the day of payment. To be effective it 
would have to be paid in daily instalments. 

Consequently, the Left are by no means unfavourable to 
the suggestions which have been made for amending the 
Constitution in the direction of strengthening the Executive, 
though they might not be in full agreement with the pro- 
posals of M. Tardieu, whose avowed object is to strengthen 
it against the Legislature. His suggestions, which he has 
now brought out in the form of a book, are fairly well 
known, for he first advanced them several years ago. The 
most important of his five points is the granting to the 
Premier of the right to advise the President of the Republic to 
dissolve the Chamber, thus bringing the French practice into 
line with the English. His next is to restrict the right of intro- 
ducing measures involving the spending of money to the 
Government and to remove it from private members. That 
Civil Servants be forbidden to form themselves into trades 
unions and, consequently, to strike, that votes be granted to 
women, and that there should be a referendum on political 


_questions, are the rest of his proposals. 
Puitip Carr. \ 
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“THE DYING PEACE? 


HE Disarmament Conference is upon the verge of 

breaking down. Sir John Simon has uttered an explicit 

warning that the failure of proposals for restriction 
and regulation means “a scramble in re-armament— 
unregulated, unlimited by any promise, and unchecked by 
any form of inspection—re-armament in a fog.” Experience 
shows that the immediate issue of such competition is a 
condition of international suspicion, rapidly corrupting good 
relations. The ultimate issue is war. We have repeatedly 
been told that a new war would be incomparably more 
horrible than the Great War. One further consideration is 
usually not noticed. There are two conditions that make 
violent revolution probable in this country. The one is a sharp 
accentuation of the economic crisis. There seems to be a 
reasonable possibility that this may be avoided during the 
time required to push forward with imperative economic 
reforms. The other is protracted war. 

The dangers recognised, a false deduction is customarily 
made. It was an eminent Liberal statesman who recently 
remarked: “ If they want to have a hell on the Continent, 
it is our business to keep out of it.” This policy easily be- 
comes identified with that of “ no entanglements,” which is 
notorious on the other side of the Atlantic, although fortun- 
ately not unmodified of recent years. The obvious objection 
is that this detachment is, militarily and economically, im- 
practicable in the event of a war of any magnitude breaking 
out in the Occident. The last war showed that the Atlantic 
Ocean was not a gulf; aircraft has reduced the Channel, 
militarily speaking, to a ditch. It is a policy that has an 
ominous similarity to the official policy of non-commitment 
pursued by Lord Grey in the days of the international anarchy 
that preceded and culminated in 1914. 

There is a second and distinct body of opinion that adopts, 
for different reasons, a similar attitude. I do not refer to 
the supporters of Lord Beaverbrook and the doctrine that 
Britain rules the waves of, by and for herself alone. I refer 
to the extreme pacifist group which regards League action, 
and any system of collective security and abrogation of 
sovereign rights by the road of international commitment, as 
merely substituting new wars for old. 
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_ Those who uphold this contention rightly talk about the 
importance of moral disarmament; about the force for 
peace of public opinion ; about the importance of not think- 
ing in military terms ; about the principle of keeping oneself 
uncontaminated by the hatreds and crime of war. They 
quite rightly note that the ordinary citizen obeys the law, not 
because a policeman with a truncheon stands at the next 
corner of the street, but from motives of habit and conscience. 
Changes in the mechanics of international organisation will 
effect little while the dynamic mood remains the same. It is 
psychological change that is required to usher in the reign of 
peace. 

All this is true. It is not new. It is what the Christian 
Churches have put into their confessions for the last two 
thousand years. But, taken alone, it does not meet all the 
difficulties and, insisted upon dogmatically and obstinately 
as though it were a complete answer, it is an obstacle to clear 
thinking and a dangerous impediment to effective peace. It is 
significant that it is a view most strongly held in America. 
The geographic and historical facts of the American situ- 
ation—and to a smaller degree of the British—produce 
an atmosphere favourable to the notion of self-sufficiency, 
to detached righteousness, to the vaunting of abstract 
principle. We reach the dangerous conclusion of Senator 
Borah, the most doughty exponent of this view, and of his 
adviser, Professor Borchard, of Yale, that “ liberty is more 
important than justice.” This thesis sometimes assumes the 
shape that one should not soil one’s hands with the League, 
which represents the nefarious principle of force, but, since 
man is wicked and offences must needs come, if a war does 
happen it is oneself that must have the largest navy to pro- 
tect the experiment of peaceful democracy. 

The other name for liberty that is more than justice— 
liberty outside the law—is anarchy. Peace is much more 
important than the sovereign licence of any state. Indeed, 
the time has come to think no longer of states, but only of 
nations in the context of civilisation, and of the comple- 
mentary spheres of national and of international government. 

It is not arming the police (as in most countries they are 
armed) with firearms that makes their activities “‘ war” by 
_“ bandits,” but only if the police no longer acts under an im- 
partial constituted authority. Conversely, “war,” in the 
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sense of the Kellogg Pact, is a crime in so far as it is levied 
without impartial constituted authority, contrary to the 
universal reign of law, and for the purposes of local “sover- 
eign ” policy. The implications of that reign of law have been 
admirably expounded for us by Professor Kelsen and Pro- 
fessor Lauterpacht. 

International police action is neither a war nor a wrong if 
undertaken against those who, individually or corporately, 
abet their local governments in the high crime of using force 
contrary to due process of international law and in a fashion 
subversive of the reign of law. Just as we may hope to abolish 
the death penalty, so we may hope, in time, to abolish all need 
for punitive police action. But that action is no more a crime, 
nor a “ war” in that specific sense in which reasonable men 
since the days of Erasmus and of Kant have condemned war, 
than is capital punishment properly to be denominated a 
crime. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to insist that, in so far as collective 
guarantees are made effective by the commitments, without 
diplomatic reserves, of the member states, the need for 
forcible action is reduced to zero. A system of international 
air and transport control can be largely effective in bringing 
organised pressure to bear on recalcitrants without necessarily 
operating as a military force. A Court of International Justice 
need no more have military force at its disposal, to execute 
judgment, than the Supreme Court of the United States 
requires such power against the States of the Union, which 
nevertheless abide by its decision. A military power must, 
however, be available in order to arrest those who choose to 
act, treasonably and seditiously, against the general peace. 
As Washington said: “ influence is not government.” This 
power, not of a world empire, but of a world confederacy, to 
arrest aggression is essential. It is for public opinion to 
secure that the commitments are so effective, and the amass- 
ing of potential power so overwhelming that the actual use of 
force, to give sanction to law, becomes, in practice, un- 
necessary. 

One objection, however, must be considered to all proposals 
that involve a system of collective security and international 
sanctions. It is the damaging one that all such talk to-day 
merely reveals a childish lack of sense for political realities. 
The so-called French plan, with its scheme of long-service 
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contingents in a League army, it may be argued, can only be 
regarded as a wrecking proposal, intended to stultify, by 
reductio ad absurdum, proposals for international action. The 
reception of M. Litvinov’s demand, at Geneva, for total 
disarmament reveals, it will be said, the utter hollowness of 
all capitalist peace talk. 

Two distinct charges of bad faith can be brought against any 
suggestion that support of the League is an immediate duty. 
Of these the first “realistic”? objection—which can be denomin- 
ated “ the German objection ”—is that the League is merely 
an instrument of France for the maintenance of the status quo, 
and for the oppression of the countries that were losers in 
the late war. From this point of view, clause nineteen of the 
Covenant, which contemplates the equitable revision of 
treaties, can only be regarded as fudge and boloney. To this 
charge the answer can be given out of Herr Hitler’s own 
mouth. The British Commonwealth is a dominant, if not 
predominant, member of the League. Italy is another. And, 
as Herr Hitler has shown in Mein Kampf, the interest in 
foreign policy neither of the British Commonwealth nor of 
Italy is identical with that of France. 

The true answer surely is that the League (as Stresemann 
saw) need only be anti-German just so far as the French 
alone interest themselves in it, and in so far as Germany pre- 
fers to put her private views of equity before the established 
procedure of international justice founded upon law. The 
precondition, however, of all legal development is that formal 
justice is recognised (as has been the case domestically, in 
England, since the Possessory Assizes of Henry II) as taking 
precedence of all equitable claims—due process of law taking 
the precedence of even the most justifiable self-help. Germany 
has to learn this and to learn that plans of optimum popula- 
tion must be plans of optimum population on one’s own 
territory or for free emigration—and not to populate the 
territory of other people. 

The second “ realistic ” objection to the League, the Com- 
munist objection, is far more radical. Superficially contra- 
dictory of pacifism, Communist belief is psychologically a 
very easy position for the disappointed and embittered 
pacifist to take up. Briefly, it means that we want one more 
war to end war. Lenin expresses the position quite clearly 
in Imperialism and again in The State and Revolution. 
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Engels wrote, on the subject of the French Commune, ““ the 
first commandment of every bourgeois at the head of the 
State is the disarmament of the workers.” Lenin comments : 
“ This is a summing up of the experience of bourgeois revolu- 
tions, which is as short as it is expressive.” . . . “ The essence 
of the whole matter—also, by the way, of the question of the 
State—viz. has the oppressed class arms? is here wonder- 
fully expressed.”” But, by the same token that an exploiting 
class objects to workers being armed, it objects to the official 
instruments of mastery—the police “Force” and the 
military force—being disarmed. A capitalist power must 
oppose, as a matter of class interest, called “ domestic 
security,” any total disarmament. But it may acquiesce in 
a scheme for building up new armaments to be placed, on 
paper, under the international direction of an assemblage of 
capitalist and social chauvinist states such as the League 
of Nations. 

This position naturally commends itself to those who 
adopt the Marx-Leninist analysis. Thus we find the No- 
More-War Movement issuing a leaflet, entitled, Shall We 
Arm the League? The Movement, for which eminent people 
have written pamphlets, here states that “the League is 
itself dominated by imperialist states, which are aggressive 
by definition.” “‘ League sanctions mean . . . security for 
foreign rule, fascism and exploitation ; in short, a one-sided 
war of the dominating classes and races on the expropriated 
classes and races.” “It is a League, for the most part of 
fascist and imperialist states. . . . To lend moral support to 
its authority is, therefore, to support the authority of dic- 
tators and imperialists against the unenfranchised masses of 
the world’s inhabitants.” ‘“ If government is the crystallisa- 
tion of power usurped from people by foreign rulers and 
fascist dictators, then the established “law” is established 
banditry, and our final proposition will be that, in such 
circumstances, it is not only the right, but the moral duty of 
pacifists to refuse all voluntary support to such laws and, 
where practicable, to disobey them. This applies emphatic- 
ally to the application of League ‘ sanctions.’ ” 

Actually, however, the official representatives of the 
U.S.S.R., who have the responsibilities for the destinies of a 
great people, have not spoken in the same key. M. Stalin, 
on December 25th, 1933, said: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the with- 
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drawal of Germany and Japan from the League of Nations— 
or perhaps because of this—the League may become some- 
thing of a brake to retard the outbreak of military actions or 
to hinder them. If this is so, and if the League could prove to 
be somewhat of an obstruction that could, even to a certain 
extent, hinder the business of war and help in any degree to 
further the cause of peace, then we are not against the League. 
If historical events follow such a course, then it is not im- 
possible that we should support the League of Nations in 
spite of its colossal defects.” Irritated Communist com- 
ments, to the effect that “ Stalin is in his dotage,” really do 
not help here. 

In July 1933, the delegation of the U.S.S.R. submitted, at 
London, a precise definition of an aggressor which presumed 
an international machinery and was propounded for accept- 
ance at Geneva. Commenting upon this, M. Rosenberg, 
counsellor of the U.S.S.R. Embassy at Paris, referred to 
“the solidarity of inaction” that had greeted this Soviet 
proposal; adverted to the impossibility of localising war ; 
and added: “‘ The U.S.S.R. has always, on principle, favoured 
all forms of international collaboration, and its attitude to- 
wards the League of Nations is determined by the power of 
this instrument to serve the cause of peace”—a power 
largely dependent upon the acceptance of an adequate 
definition of aggression. 

M. Litvinov, on December zgth, 1933, said: “‘ The tenden- 
cies which are interested in the preservation of peace seem to 
be gaining the upper hand in the League of Nations.” ... 
“ The U.S.S.R., for its part, is ready to participate in carrying 
on this task ” (“‘ of co-operation for the rightful self-defence 
of all those who are not interested in violating peace, so that 
no one would think of daring to infringe it”) “ for any work 
in this direction is dictated by the interests of the toilers 
throughout the world, by the security of all peoples, including, 
of course, the peoples of the Soviet Union.” “ Not all capital- 
ist states any or every time or always desire war to the same 
extent.” M. Litvinov added significantly, “‘ we Marxists are 
the last who can be reproached with allowing our feelings 
to dictate our policy.” 

The fact is that the gross political forces are beginning to 
assert themselves. The directors of Russia are rightly more 
concerned “ to maintain Socialism in at least one country ” 
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than with a Trotskyite resolve to stake everything on the 
dogma that the provocation of revolution is the sole route to 
Socialism. If it were pointless to act at Geneva until all are 
Socialists, it would be pointless to act at Westminster until 
all are converted. In the larger, as in the lesser, Parliament 
the right tactic is not that of secession. 

Instead of attenuated remnants of the Wilsonian League, 
which was only capable of giving still-birth to the Geneva 
Protocol, a bloc of powers is forming in which the defence of 
peace is founded upon self-interest and which will only permit 
treaty adjustment by discussion. Those powers are France, 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. It is essential that the British 
Commonwealth should come in with those powers (without 
forgetting Germany’s just claims for equality and for equit- 
able territorial treatment, especially the Vistula) so that such 
overwhelming force is displayed as is adequate for peace. 
Those who choose force will be crushed by it. 

It is further essential that this united interest shall be sub- 
ject to the form of law; shall serve to maintain the habit 
of international organisation ; and shall proclaim the rights 
of international sovereignty. -It should, in brief, operate 
through the League (at least, pending a time when Socialist 
powers have, in fact, something better to offer). 

Further, if armament increases must needs come, it is 
important to press that they come in the shape of an inter- 
national force, displaying the League flag (which need present 
no greater difficulties than a loyal international civil service, 
whether of the League or such as exists at the Vatican). 
Neither France nor Russia can well oppose this suggestion. 
There was a pre-war American official proposal for such a 
force at sea. This step towards the general security, which 
it lies with public opinion to make effective by giving to 
governments a mandate, is the largest that can be taken 
towards the establishment of international sovereignty—until 
an Alexander Hamilton arises who will institute a system of 
direct international taxation. It befits the prestige of this 
country to take in this work a leading part. We know what 
are the alternatives, 


Georce E. G, Gacalel 


HOLLAND IN THE DEPRESSION. 
A FEW years ago a description of Holland might have run 


somewhat on these lines. A small but densely popu- 
lated and highly prosperous country, situated at an 
important crossing of some of the principal highways of inter- 
national commerce ; not that its prosperity depends on trade 
and shipping only : agriculture and horticulture, both raised 
to a high pitch of efficiency and organised for export, contri- 
bute largely to it, and there are, moreover, several important 
exporting industries, some again (one has only to mention 
Philips) testifying to the highest and most modern technical 
skill; furthermore, this country is the master of flourishing 
colonies, containing several times the mother country’s 
number of inhabitants,* producing oil, sugar, rubber, tin, tea, 
coffee and tobacco, and less extensive and important only 
than the colonial empires of England and of France; it isa 
country, finally, distinguished by a very high level of popular 
education and a very high standard of living, with an old 
tradition of self-government, and firmly wedded to free and 
democratic institutions. 
It needs little argument to see that in the times we live in, 
a country like this must be hard put to it to maintain its 
position and stick to its traditions. The tale of dwindling 
foreign trade, of agriculture in distress, and of falling public 
revenue, is no doubt a familiar one; but, owing to her 
peculiar economic structure and dependence on certain large 
foreign markets, Holland has been hit with a suddenness and 
a severity which have staggered her people. Germany and 
England used to be by far her most important customers, both 
taking huge quantities of agricultural and horticultural 
produce. The factitious prosperity of Germany, based on 
international loans, between 1924 and 1928, stimulated the 
growing of the most delicate and expensive fruit, vegetables 
and flowers in certain districts of Holland; all that was 
directly involved in the collapse of the German financial 
system, but all along the line the impoverishment of Germany, 
on top of which came the attempt to restore the situation by 
protectionist measures, was immediately felt by the Dutch 
farmer. Much worse did the position become when things 
began to go wrong with the market on the other side, when 


* Holland just over 8,000,000 ; Dutch East Indies nearly 60,000,000. 
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the pound sterling fell to two-thirds of its value and at the 
same time England, too, resorted to tariffs, directed with 
particular animosity against the very agricultural and horti- 
ticultural produce in which Holland had specialised. Some 
figures will show the enormous difference made by these 
developments. 

In 1928 Holland exported to Germany goods to the value 
of 462,000,000 guilders (38,500,000 at par) ; in 1932 this had 
fallen to 176,000,000 ({14,700,000 at par); in 1933 still 
further, to 156,000,000 ({13,000,000 at par). In 1928 the 
value of Dutch exports to Great Britain was 431,000,000 
(nearly {36,000,000 at par) ; in 1932 only 160,000,000 guilders 
(£13,333,000 at par); this, too, fell still lower in 1933, viz. 
to 126,000,000 (10,500,000 at par). The downward move- 
ment was not, of course, confined to the exports to those two 
countries ; yet while, in 1927, Germany took 24-64 per cent. 
of Holland’s exports, and Great Britain 23-89 per cent., in 
1932 these percentages had decreased to 21°38 and 19°13 
respectively. How important a factor the new English tariffs 
have been in the decline of Dutch imports into this country 
appears when the figure for 1931 is noted; although the 
absolute value had then already fallen to 318,000,000 guilders 
({26,500,000 at par), the percentage actually rose to 24:62 ; 
but from 1931 to 1932 occurred a sharp decline, from 
318,000,000 to 160,000,000 guilders and from 24°64 per cent. 
to 18+g0 per cent. ; the 126,000,000 guilders to which Dutch 
imports sank in 1933 represented only 17-41 per cent. of the 
total. One further unfortunate factor for the Dutch exporter 
has been the economic collapse of the Dutch East Indies, 
which is worse than that of the mother country. 

Translated into terms of reality these figures mean that a 
large portion of the Dutch merchant fleet is lying idle, that 
the ports of Amsterdam and Rotterdam offer an aspect of 
desolation, that unemployment has increased by leaps and 
bounds, that the farmers all over the country—but, in 
particular, the highly specialised fruit and vegetable growers 
in certain districts of the provinces of North and South 
Holland—are in desperate straits. A really critical situation 
developed, in which large groups of the population, menaced 
by forces absolutely beyond their control, looked towards the 
State to save them from ruin. And this at a moment when, as 
an inevitable concomitant of that self-same economic depres- 
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sion, the State was embarrassed by a disastrous drop in 
public revenue. 

The total revenue of the Dutch State in 1933 was 392,040,000 
guilders ({33,650,000 at par) ; this was 8,485,000 guilders less 
than the year before, which itself yielded nearly 40,000,000 
less than 1931, when already there was a drop of 18,600,000 
guilders. And these figures are far from representing the real 
decline in prosperity, for almost every year saw the introduc- 
tion of heavy new taxation. To take the yield of income tax 
by itself, during 1933 this totalled not quite 60,000,000 
guilders ({5,000,000 at par), which was 17,800,000 guilders 
less than the year before, and 31,900,000 guilders less than in 
1931. Still more dismal are the figures for the dividend tax, 
which yielded in 1933 considerably less than half what it used 
to some years ago. 

This financial and economic crisis has governed the political 
situation in Holland for the last year or two. To deal with it 
must be the first and foremost task of any Government. The 
Dutch parliamentary system has its weaknesses. For a 
number of years the multiplication of parties, encouraged by 
a highly logical system of proportional representation, has 
made the formation of parliamentary governments difficult ; 
so much so, indeed, that since the war the country has been 
governed, more often than not, by “ extra-parliamentary ” 
cabinets, composed of somewhat colourless persons more or 
less loosely attached to parties which commanded a majority 
in the Second Chamber (the House of Commons), but which 
would not coalesce or take responsibility. People wondered 
how the system would stand the stress of present circum- 
stances. Its first reaction has been to pull itself together and 
draw on rich reserves of strength. Although even the present 
Government, formed last summer, is not strictly a “ parlia- 
mentary ” one, the difference is largely academic. Its personnel 
is drawn from all the non-Socialist parties, and it is led by a 
man whose personality has strongly impressed the country, 
Dr. Colijn. 

The leaving out of the Socialists is in accordance with the 
general trend of the political movement. Ever since the 
situation became urgently critical, the Socialists have had 
little share in the shaping of policy. Opinion has taken a 
decisive turn towards the right—as in most European 
countries. The bugbear of Communism has something to do 
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with that, although the Communist party is weak in numbers 
and spends as much time in reviling the Socialists as in 
attacking the capitalist system. Anyhow, the Socialists seem 
to have lost such goodwill of middle-class and moderate 
opinion as they possessed. They never governed the country 
as did their opposite numbers in England—their strength 
never rose above one-fourth of the seats in the Second 
Chamber—but they did take part in the administration of 
most of the more important towns, and there is now a wide- 
spread feeling that there, be it by their housing policy or by 
driving up the wages paid to workmen in the municipal 
service, they encouraged a reckless disregard of sound 
finance. In one town after another Socialist representation on 
the Committee of Aldermen has come to an end. 

One sensational incident early last year did the party a 
very great deal of harm. The mutiny in the East Indies of the 
crew of the cruiser Zeven Provincien raised, of course, much 
wider issues than those of economics or finance, although even 
here there was a connection, since it was directed against pay 
cuts. But Dutch public opinion saw in it the subversive effect 
of anti-militarist propaganda and of red organisations amongst 
the sailors, and when one Socialist leader at home applauded 
the rather silly and altogether hopeless affair, there was an 
outburst of indignation. The Minister of Defence, Mr. Deckers, 
a Catholic, who was taken over by the Colijn Cabinet, 
dissolved Socialist federations of non-commissioned officers 
and prohibited all connection with Socialist organisations to 
members of the armed forces and to officials in his department. 

Truth to tell, the Socialists did not lose much ground at the 
general election, which was held soon afterwards, but there 
were great heart-burnings within their own ranks. Dissensions 
between Right and Left wing were no longer hidden from the 
public, several well-known intellectuals severed their con- 
nection with the party, and both on the question of national 
defence and on that of public expenditure for social purposes 
the Socialists now either talk a language which has become an 
offence to any but the stalwarts of their own party or give an 
impression of half-heartedness and of lost faith in their own 
theories. Little is left, for the time being, of the party’s 
political effectiveness. 

The most significant line of cleavage in Dutch party politics 
used to be one of religion. On the one side were found the 
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Catholics (the largest party in the Chamber) and two Protes- 
tant parties, one the Christian-Historical Party, identified 
with the orthodox wing of the historic Reformed Church ; the 
other the anti-Revolutionary Party, with the still more 
orthodox groups which had at various times left that Church 
on account of its latitudinarian character. On the other side 
there were the Liberals and Radicals as well as the Socialists, 
“the Paganists,” as Dr. Kuyper, the great leader of the anti- 
Revolutionary Party of a generation ago, used to call the 
three of them together. Surprising as this coalition between 
Catholics and Calvinists may appear at first sight, it is easily 
explained by the importance which the education question 
used to have in Dutch politics. The common desire of the 
confessional parties to have their denominational schools not 
only recognised but subsidised by the State formed a strong 
bond. But in 1918 they attained their object. The other 
parties co-operated in a revision of the Constitution, and free 
denominational schools have since been treated on an 
absolute equality with the State’s own “neutral” schools. 
The loosening of the bond between the confessional parties, 
which was the inevitable result, contributed to the difficulty 
of forming stable parliamentary governments in the post-war 
period, but it has now enabled Dr. Colijn, after an election 
which was in spite of apparent confusion dominated by a 
strong feeling that the situation was too serious for the 
Chamber to abdicate any longer, to break away from the old 
division on religious lines altogether and compose his “ Crisis 
Cabinet ” out of Liberals and Radicals as well as Catholics, 
Christian-Historicals, and his own anti-Revolutionaries. 
Besides the Minister of Defence, the Minister of Economic 
Affairs, Mr. Verschuur (another Catholic), was taken over 
from the previous Government, and the creation of the 
“ Crisis Cabinet ” did not mean that a new course was going 
to be followed, only that the policy of the last few years was 
to be continued more vigorously and in closer co-operation 
with the Chamber. That policy is, on the whole, an “ ortho- 
dox ” policy, a policy of conservation rather than of experi- 
ment. Yet the danger in which certain classes, particularly 
the farmers, found themselves, has led to State interference 
on a scale that would have staggered the orthodox politicians 
_ of an earlier generation. Not only have Treasury advances 
been made to certain districts, but one “ crisis ” organisation 
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after another has been set up to regulate production, importa- 
tion and prices of certain products, like meat, butter and eggs. 
To reduce the production of beef, for instance, 200,000 head 
of cattle were recently ordered to be slaughtered, the meat 
being tinned for the use of the unemployed. The establish- 
ment of a monopoly in grain has enabled the Government, 
while buying at the low rates of the world market, to keep up 
prices in the country. The profits made in this transaction, 
as well as the “‘ levy ” imposed on the consumer in respect of 
home produce, are used for the further relief of the producer. 
Some critics complain that the town dwellers are being 
sacrificed to the countryside, others that a “ high-price 
island ” is being artificially maintained which must sooner or 
later topple over. So far, however, the situation is un- 
doubtedly well in hand, and the almost revolutionary resent- 
ment with which a year or two years ago the farmers saw their 
efforts wasted by world forces altogether outside their control 
has given way to a new confidence. 

In the view of the Government—and it is here that its 
“ orthodoxy ” appears—all this, and in fact the whole of its 
policy, must be firmly based on sound finance. It is deter- 
mined to balance the budget, and to do so without going off 
gold—an attitude reminiscent of that of the National Govern- 
ment in this country on its formation in 1931, although in the 
latter particular the Dutch Cabinet has so far been more 
successful than its English counterpart. There are economists 
in Holland who advocate the devaluation of the guilder, but 
the prevailing view is that such a policy would not provide a 
way out of trouble. The high value of the guilder may con- 
stitute one of the difficulties of Dutch export trade and of 
Dutch shipping ; it needs a good deal of optimism, however, 
to believe that with a cheaper currency the export trade could 
recover in the world which is still piling up obstacles in the 
way of international trade. Why, then, risk an operation 
which would in other ways involve a weakening of the 
country’s financial position? (Always provided that the 
abandonment of the gold standard would reduce the guilder’s 
exchange value, an assumption which is doubted in some 
quarters.) 

For on the strength of the financial position of Holland there 
can be no two opinions. From the figures given above it will 
be clear that the balancing of the budget must be a formidable — 
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task, but it is being carried out with unshakable courage. The 
new Minister of Finance, Mr. Oud, a Radical, was faced with 
a deficit of 190,000,000 guilders (£15,833,000 at par) on the 
budget for 1934. So the sad tale of increased taxation—to 
the tune of 106,000,000 guilders—and further economies of 
84,000,000 guilders—goes on. As the yield of taxes, as well 
as the figures of trade and employment, have shown a slight 
improvement during the last few months (the still somewhat 
sickly sun of the world revival shines on gold countries and 
non-gold countries alike), the fear that a further decline may 
yet throw everything into confusion has subsided and there 
is a feeling that the situation is under control. 

Not that the policy adopted does not entail further heavy 
sacrifices. The Dutch public is certainly not fed on easy 
optimism or pleasant promises. The view held in responsible 
quarters is that the depression is not just one of conjuncture, 
but of structural change. The industrialisation of Asia and 
the erection of new trade barriers by all countries will, so it 
is thought, make impossible the speedy return of the old 
prosperity. And so the policy of cuts is practised along the 
whole line of national life with a severity far surpassing that 
with which the National Government of this country acted 
two years ago. The most sensational action of the Government 
in this respect was its cut in “ Indian pensions.” The Dutch 
East Indian Government posts make the career of a large 
proportion of the Dutch middle class. It was argued, not 
without force, that pensions constitute an inviolable con- 
tractual obligation. But Dr. Colijn, who holds the Colonial 
portfolio himself, painted a dark picture of the financial 
situation of the Dutch East Indies, which is in fact saved 
from a complete breakdown only by the credit of the mother 
country, and argued necessity. In the upshot the affair 
strengthened the position of the Cabinet by showing the 
ascendancy which its chief exerts over the Chamber. 

The municipalities, on which falls a large proportion of the 
cost of unemployment pay, are similarly struggling to balance 
their budgets, and their inability to make both ends meet 
without help from the State, has compelled them to accept 
Government interference with their affairs in a measure 
unknown to Dutch traditions. In one small municipality 
local government has been suspended on the ground of reckless 
expenditure of public money—as a warning to others. Wages 
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are cut, working hours lengthened. On the national budget it 
is especially Defence and Education which are exposed to the 
axe. The Minister of Education, Mr. Marchant, is another 
Radical, and while admittedly the multiplication, under the 
pacification of 1918, of small schools, all faultlessly equipped, 
has been extravagant, the reforms now in progress fill many 
observers with concern. Socialist critics speak of ‘‘ demoli- 
tion,” and assert that the whole fabric of social welfare 
measures built up by the last generation is in danger of the 
same fate. 

To all of which the answer is, that only by preserving intact 
the credit of the State can anything be saved at all, and that 
the Government is anxious to maintain all those institutions 
and arrangements which have made Dutch society what it is. 
Yet Mr. Oud does not shrink from telling the nation bluntly 
that the standard of living must come down. 

It should not be thought, however, that constructive efforts 
to restore prosperity are lacking in the Government’s pro- 
gramme. For one thing, it is their intention to borrow, once 
the budget has been safely balanced, 60,000,000 guilders 
({£5,000,000 at par), to be devoted to public works for the 
relief of unemployment. Doubts have frequently been ex- 
pressed as to the wisdom of proceeding with the reclamation 
of the Zuider Zee now that not only the expenditure weighs so 
much more heavily on the State, but the money value of the 
additional land will remain far below the original estimation. 
Dr. Colijn, himself the son of a farmer in Haarlemmermeer, 
which was reclaimed a century ago, has always protested 
against abandoning the gigantic undertaking, and it is being 
continued in spite of adverse circumstances. 

Furthermore, the Government means to make a determined 
attempt to obtain better conditions for Dutch exports. 
Holland has been the last country to surrender free trade, but 
the feeling is now very general that she must resort to retalia- 
tion when others deny reasonable opportunities to her goods. 
It will be remembered that Dr. Colijn, as chairman of the 
Economic Sub-Commission, played an important part at the 
World Conference last summer. Before going to London he 
stated quite unmistakably that if the Conference failed to 
bring the world to its senses, Holland would have to reverse 
her traditional commercial policy. Unfortunately, the Dutch- 
Belgian scheme for the formation of low tariff groups was 
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declared inacceptable by Mr. Runciman on the ground that 
it conflicted with the Most Favoured Nation principle. After 
the failure of the Conference, Mr. Verschuur introduced a Bill, 
which was passed by the Chamber with remarkably little 
opposition, designed to make possible the use of quotas as a 
weapon in international trade relations. The use of quotas was 
first made possible in 1933, but the new Act enables the Govern- 
ment to grant to countries which treat the Dutch exporter 
favourably extra-quotas above the percentages fixed by law 
and equal for all countries. At the beginning of this year these 
percentages were reduced for several articles from the level 
obtaining in 1933. A new commercial treaty was concluded 
with Germany just before the Act came into force, but its 
fairly favourable tenour is ascribed in Dutch circles to the 
strong bargaining position which the forthcoming measure 
gave to the Dutch negotiators. The great question of the near 
future is, will it be possible to come to a satisfactory agreement 
with England? Mr. MacDonald said only the other day, that 
England wants to continue her series of commercial treaties. 
He will find Holland willing, and indeed anxious, to negotiate, 
but he will also find Dutch statesmen convinced that the new 
English tariffs on foodstuffs are amongst “ those barriers to 
international trade that are not really necessary for national 
protection, but are impediments in the volume, the necessary 
volume, the economic volume, of international commerce.” 
If, in these negotiations, it is argued from the English side 
that the balance of trade between England and Holland, 
although as a result of the diminution of Dutch imports very 
radically altered, is still not unfavourable to Holland, the 
reply of the Dutch is likely to be that English imports into 
Holland have never been kept low by Government inter- 
ference, that the neglect of what is even to-day one of the 
richest markets in the world is entirely the fault of the English 
trader ; while, on the other hand, the ruin of Dutch export to 
England is directly attributable to a sudden and unprovoked 
change in tariff policy. 

The picture of Holland and her problems is not a cheerful 
one. Last year, when the great revolution took place across 
the border, in Germany, there was at times an uneasy feeling 
that in Holland, too, the very foundations of social and 


_ political life might give way. A loud-voiced movement, styling 


itself National-Socialist, denounced parliamentary institu- 
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tions, “ the party bosses,” and pacifism. Nothing could be 
more grotesquely at variance with the traditions of Dutch 
society than the crude discipline of the authoritarian and 
totalitarian State. Individualist to a fault, split into a 
number of religious communities, of which the most politically- 
minded, the Calvinists, are the last likely to submit to State 
dictation, used to self-government, tenacious of private 
rights, the Dutch people are unlikely stuff for these new 
fashions from the East. Yet there are, perhaps, too many 
young intellectuals with no prospects of a career, and too 
many harassed and ruined shopkeepers, for traditions to be 
a sufficient safeguard against folly. 

So much the more gratifying is it to observe that the Dutch 
have found a sufficiency of living political wisdom. They 
appear to be facing their troubles manfully and resourcefully. 
Measures like the prohibition of uniforms as party distinctions 
and the dismissal from official posts of members of the 
National Socialist party would not in themselves mean very 
much. But that the country should have got a strong Govern- 
ment, which works on a coherent plan and is supported by a 
large majority of the Chamber, that is in these times some- 
thing of inestimable importance. ‘Only Socialism can 
protect Democracy,” said the Dutch Socialist leader, Mr. 
Albarda, the other day. Events in Europe hardly seem to 
bear out that view. It may well inspire greater confidence 
when we see a man like Dr. Colijn, conservative, but firmly 
rooted in a peculiarly national and popular tradition, at the 
head of a coalition of parties, affirming a strong, even a 
passionate, determination to uphold parliamentary govern- 
ment and spiritual liberty, which can only flourish when 
diversity is respected. “ Let parties co-operate,” so he said 
in a speech to fellow anti-Revolutionaries not long ago, “ but 
let each remain true to its own principles. Away with this 
modern craze for unity, which spells death to all liberty.” 
There is not only the tradition of a stubborn sect, there is a 
personal conviction behind those words. They are heartening 
to those who have from the first believed that Holland will 
prove, not a conductor for, but a bulwark against, these new 
forms of the old heresy of State absolutism. P. Geyt,/ 


PS. According to Dutch official statistics the trade balance between 


England and Holland in January 1934 turned against the latter 
country. 
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THE POLITICAL UPHEAVAL OF SIAM 


AND THE WESTERN POWERS. 


F it is a true saying that a country without a history is a 
happy one then Siam, up to June 1932, must have been 
extremely happy. On the threshold of a Far East in the 
throes of war and unrest, the Kingdom of Siam stood out like 
an oasis of political wisdom and social peace where a dynasty, 
skilfully favouring progress, was helped continually by 
unexpected luck. But for the last eighteen months the 
history of this tropical Arcadia has entered into a revolu- 


tionary phase, and one can only hope that the murderous’ 


rebellion of last October will be its final epilogue. 

Can the Western Powers remain indifferent to the political 
upheaval of an Eastern State which, with a confidence rare 
in these distant countries, has unceasingly looked to them for 
advice? Great Britain, by the quantity and the quality of 
her advisers, by the importance of her school and college 
students, and by the irresistible attraction which her 
monarchy holds for the Royal Family and. aristocracy of 
Bangkok, was largely responsible for the intellectual forma- 
tion of contemporary Siam. England taught the élite of the 
native youth those ways of thinking and that behaviour and 
culture so characteristic of Oxford and Cambridge. In the 
domain of education other Western Powers had their speciali- 
ties ; America had taken over the medical faculty, Germany 
military science and technique, France jurisprudence. Imme- 
diately after England, though along way behind, the educative 
influence of France was active on a slightly inferior level. 
Whatever may be the extent of their sphere of action, all 
these Western “masters of how to think” can only follow 
attentively and sympathetically the struggle for modernisa- 
tion of an Asiatic race which, in so many ways, had desired 
to be, and had been, their pupil. 

A revolution in Siam awakens a new curiosity ; it touches 
wide economic interests, because, taking advantage of 
guarantees offered, the Western Powers invested capital in 
the country, creating banking houses, acquiring real estate. 
Here, also, Great Britain holds first place, with two-thirds of 
the foreign trade. Powerful British companies settled in the 
_ country for more than fifty years. The Anglo-Siam Corpora- 
tion, Bangkok Docks, United Engineers, have made such an 
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exclusive place for themselves in the market that even non- 
British industrials have confided the sale of their products 
to them. To mention the “Borneo” or the “ Bombay 
Burmah ” is to evoke possession and exploitation of great 
teak forests. England is also the principal, and since 1909 the 
sole, banker for the Siamese kingdom, which has now no 
other foreign creditor. All these are well-founded reasons 
for following closely what is happening. America, France, 
Denmark, Belgium, all have the same reasons, for their indus- 
try, trade, works of civilisation are based on perfectly legiti- 
mate title deeds. The great question being asked by the 
occidental Powers is whether the Siamese revolution implies 
an economic and social upheaval. 

There is also another reason for the interest taken by foreign 
Powers, but it belongs to Siamese foreign policy. To what 
extent will the democratic transformation of the Bangkok 
monarchy react on the neighbouring native states? What 
attitude will New Siam adopt towards the aspiration of the 
nationalist movement which is becoming general in these 
sections of the Far East and tending to abolish even the 
semblance of a European supervision ? Siam is like a melting- 
pot, where all the Asiatic races are amalgamating. Chinese, 
Hindoos, Burmese, Malayans, Javanese, Annamites, Philip- 
pinos rub shoulders there. Prudent and loyal to the Colonial 
Powers, the absolute monarchy has taken great care to 
encourage no anti-foreign intrigue and has never hesitated, 
where necessary, to expel the agitators. 

Will this Siam, outcome of the revolution, be an element of 
stability and preservation as was the monarchy? I am sure 
Great Britain is not indifferent to this question. It interests 
chiefly France, however, who, at the present time, is under- 
taking great reforms in Annam ; and political refugees are to 
be found in Siam seeking shelter from the French Protectorate. 
The three groups they have formed in Sakhon-Nakhon, 
Lampang and Pitchit, are in close communication with Indo- 
China cells and with the Canton Central Committee. The 
whole Western world may well be interested in the Siamese 
Revolution. 

There are, it seems, always precursory signs of a revolution, 
yet governments on the wane are always blind and deaf to the 
warnings. It was in an atmosphere of distinct uneasiness 
that in April 1932 the Siamese dynasty celebrated the 150th 
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anniversary of its foundation. Impartial onlookers could not 
be mistaken. A general discontent was simmering, stifling 
respect and traditional loyalty ; the Princes, especially the 
older ones, saw nothing, admitted no liberal movement. What 
is more, the American counsellor, Mr. Stevens, consulted by 
the King, wrote a long report showing all was for the best in 
the best of kingdoms and that the hour for political reform 
had not yet struck. The King, reassured, left for the seaside, 
200 kilometres from Bangkok. He had relinquished the 
control of his people’s destiny. 

In order to help the reader find his way through the laby- 
rinth of events in Siam during the last eighteen months, I 
think it advisable to call attention to four dates: June 24th, 
1932, revolutionary coup d@’état ; April 1st, 1933, conservative 
reaction ; June 2oth, 1933, second revolutionary coup d’état ; 
October 12th, 1933, conservative insurrection. 

June 24th, 1932: In the absence of the King, who was 
spending the summer at his villa in Hua-Hin, Colonel Phya 
Bahon, inspector of artillery, assisted by other field officers of 
German training, incited the garrison of Bangkok to mutiny, 
arrested the Princes of the Blood and general officers, and 
proclaimed a government of the People’s Party. An insur- 
rectional Senate composed of seventy members settled down 
in the Throne Hall. The King, recalled by telegram, accepted 
a provisional constitution presented by Luang Pradit, a 
young doctor of law from the Paris University. All the princes 
were excluded from military and political positions ; most of 
the general officers were superannuated ; and Phya Bahon 
became Commander-in-Chief of the Army and a sort of Lord 
Protector of the Revolution. 

On December 12th the definite Constitution was promul- 
gated, and the Senate began to legislate. Two leaders stand 
out from the crowd: the conservative Phya Mano, late 
President of the Court of Appeal, and now President of the 
Council of Ministers; the radical, Luang Pradit, upheld by 
the socialists and youth element, who prepared two important 
drafts, an electoral law, and social and economic reforms. 
Behind them parties confronted each other, and the struggle 
attained its height in March when the broad lines of the 
reform of Luang Pradit became public. “It is sheer com- 
munism,” exclaimed the native conservatives, and the 
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British Press agreed.* However that may be, Phya Mano had 
no trouble in convincing Phya Bahon and the King that the 
Siamese State was rushing into Bolshevism, and on his pro- 
posal the Senate was dissolved, Luang Pradit was expelled 
from the Council of Ministers and requested to leave Siam. 

June 20th, 1933: Second Revolutionary coup d'état. There 
was no more question of elections, and Phya Bahon, Protector 
of the Revolution, came to the conclusion that he had been 
tricked, that the constitution would remain a dead letter, 
and that the return to absolute monarchy was certain. On 
June zoth Phya Bahon caused Phya Mano and the conserva- 
tive Ministers to be arrested. The King from his villa at Hua- 
Hin, which he no longer left, approved of the new coup @ état : 
Phya Bahon became President of the Council; the Senate 
again met, and Luang Pradit, recalled from exile, landed in 
Bangkok on the 29th, and was offered the portfolio of the 
Interior. 

October 10th: Conservative Insurrection. On October 1oth 
there came a clap of thunder: two regiments belonging to the 
Laos division of Korat mutinied, marched on Bangkok and 
seized the aerodrome at Donmuang. Prince Bovaradej was 
at the head. Educated in England, he had passed through 
Woolwich, a man of rare European culture and of exceptional 
firmness and integrity. No doubt the Whites were behind 
him. The fighting began in the suburbs. But Phya Bahon 
and the People’s Party did not lower their flag; they mobi- 
lised the reservists, led a counter-attack against the insurgents 
and put a price on the heads of the leaders. The King cut 
himself loose from the Vendeé, condemned it by a Royal 
decree, and, to escape from a doubtful regiment, went on 
board his yacht and sailed for Singora in Siamese Malay. A 
fortnight later the revolt was strangled, and Prince Bovaradej 
escaped by air to Saigon. Then the storm abated; general 
elections took place without incident, lawyers and sub- 
ordinate officials obtained a majority in the Senate. On 
December 12th, at the moment chosen by astrologers, the 
King solemnly opened the first Parliamentary session. 

How did this absolute monarchy, which crumbled almost 


* See an article of the Straits Echo reproduced by the Bangkok Times, April roth : 
“There is one danger in the movement and that is Luang Pradit, the brains of the 
People’s party. Educated in France, he has imbibed those principles of equality and 
liberty which in an Eastern kingdom can only find expression in a communistic 
kingdom.” 
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without resistance in the night of June 23-4th, 1932, rule? 
At its head were the Chakkri, a royal family, industrious and 
prolific, in truth a princely company, loving to cover them- 
selves with a European education and not lacking in men of 
talent. They entered the lists of the administration and army, 
and formed the Council of Ministers and the Supreme State 
Council. A little lower, but still on the high social scale, was a 
tribe of military and civilian officials, twelve to fifteen 
thousand adherents and liegemen of the dynasty, bound by 
oath of allegiance and also by the certainty that tact and the 
luck of kings would offer them a bottomless mine of personal 
advantages. On the lowest plane was a population still 
primitive, frugal-minded, accustomed to looking on the 
Sovereign with almost religious reverence. That population 
could never dabble in politics. 

In the days of prosperity the Chakkri monarchy was rather 
like a board of directors, to whom an imposing group of 
shareholders had given full powers and who, in looking after 
its own interests, was obliged to look after theirs. Unfor- 
tunately the economic crisis arose ; and here we discover the 
primary reason for the revolution, the present cause being in 
reality only the general impoverishment after two years of 
depression. From the summer of 1930 the sole source of 
wealth dried up; rice could no longer be sold, at least at a 
profit. The falling off of budgetary receipts followed in 
double-quick time, and to balance the budgets of 1931 and 
1932 severe measures were put into force. The number of 
state beneficiaries were reduced, and salaries were cut; but 
this proved insufficient. The Royal Government crossed the 
Rubicon and had recourse to income tax! It thus struck at 
the whole bourgeois class—that horde of officials whose 
salaries had just been cut! Their discontent grew and 
attained its height in April 1932, when the King allowed the 
150th anniversary of his dynasty to pass without giving the 
vote as many had expected, and of which he had during a 
recent visit to the United States declared himself a partisan. 
The festivities went on, no decree was promulgated, and the 
King left for his summer residence. 

Three months later the revolution broke out, taking by 
surprise only those who were blind and deaf. Foreign 
observers did not fail to remark a more remote reason for the 
revolution—so essentially middle-class and liberal, the people 
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having up to now had no hand in it. This reason was the 
birth and progress of a new class hitherto unknown in Siam. 
Henceforth there is a Siamese “ intelligentsia,” grown from 
the Western education that is given yearly to many hundreds 
of students either abroad or in the native colleges and univer- 
sities. As time went on, they made a large total; gradually 
they felt themselves stronger and stronger, and made known 
in the right quarter that they had their word to say in the 
government of their country. How was it that the Chakkri, 
so wideawake and business-like, did not perceive the emer- 
gence of these intellectuals? Perhaps they counted on the 
army, always so faithful to their old allegiance. But an 
ethnical transformation had taken place in the Siamese and 
had touched their very souls, and the words of their oath no 
longer held the same meaning. 

In order to develop the wealth of the country, the absolute 
monarchy had prepared the absorption of a part of her people 
by a hard-working element though one difficult of assimila- 
tion, whose introduction seemed at first a good thing for the 
native race. This element was the Chinese. For centuries the 
Chinese had known their way to the Siamese Delta, but for 
the last two generations during the fat years following the war, 
immigration had increased to a flood. Formerly masculine 
and separately, the immigrants now began to come in a body 
with their families, so that at the present time one-sixth of 
the population of the kingdom is composed of pure-bred 
Chinese, and the two million Chinese, attached to the country 
of their origin, form, especially in Bangkok, a state within a 
state. And there is the half-breed, a very important pheno- 
menon. How many so-called Siamese have Chinese blood in 
their veins? By degrees these half-breed Sino-Siamese have 
penetrated and taken over that class above-mentioned of 
officials, officers in service and in the reserve, intellectuals, 
business men. For these half-breeds the old Thai oath was a 
prayer to a god in whose existence they did not believe. That 
is the true cause of this unexpected revolution ; if in appear- 
ance it is the revolt of officials, in reality it is the revolt of the 
half-breed Chinese. 

What direction is the revolt likely to take? That is the 
question her neighbours are asking. The democratic govern- 
ment has won, and with it New Siam, but only at the price of 
a civil war, and the young democracy will have lacked none 
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of the trials undergone by all régimes that are the outcome 
of revolution. All the efforts of the Thai people towards 
modernising their political status have the good wishes of 
France and Great Britain, their neighbours and friendly 
Powers, who hope the victory will be definite. But it is im- 
possible not to observe that Bangkok, that overgrown capital, 
which, by its bulk and its vitality, forms the sole source of 
national energy, is the centre of Siamese democracy ; and it 
is Bangkok that is the hive from whence swarm and prosper 
the Chinese and the half-breed Sino-Siamese, or, as they are 
called there, the “ Louk Tsin,” sons and grandsons of immi- 
grants. These Louk Tsin have been the chief movers in the 
revolution, and have reaped the profits. It is interesting, 
therefore, to examine how, under their influence, the political 
edifice has been reconstructed. 

First, the monarchy was not abolished, and this is a proof 
of the perspicacity of the revolutionary legislators. But we 
must not expect to see on the banks of the Menam a parlia- 
mentary monarchy of the British type. Of course, many 
young Siamese belonging to the liberal classes have been at 
Anglo-Saxon and French universities. But when they seized 
power they did not imitate the political system of the countries 
who had taught them. Their first care was to form a People’s 
Party which since then has exercised a dictatorship, and will 
probably continue to do so for at least ten years. For in the 
next Parliament, elected by universal suffrage, half the seats 
are reserved for ten years for members of the revolutionary 
Senate emanating from the People’s Party, and as for the 
other half, no candidate is accepted without the consent of 
the Party. In the East, as in the West, dictatorships are 
fashionable! That of Siam resembles in many ways the 
Chinese Kouomintang dictatorship, and we need not be 
astonished, for we know that western ideas have been 
assimilated by brains which have traces of Chinese heredity. 

Moreover, the course of events and the fatal revolt of 
October 12th, have eliminated all those linked with bygone 
Siam. One can hardly conceive that henceforth the moderate 
and conservative elements will be able to assist in governing, 
or to act as a brake. Luang Pradit, the soul of the revolu- 
tionary movement, has come into the front rank. He is said 
to have abandoned his former plan of nationalising property 
and industries. But will he be independent enough to stand 
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up against the radicals who are now the more exacting that 
they have just, rifle in hand, upheld the Revolution? Sure of 
their supremacy, the People’s Party will probably show three 
tendencies of a marked radicalism. Firstly, a socialistic 
tendency coming from the needy class of subordinate officials 
and petty tradesmen who suffer terribly from the economic 
crisis. Secondly, a nationalist tendency which will carry Siam 
farther from the West and will cause her to dispense with her 
European advisers so much esteemed formerly by the 
Absolute Monarchy. Thirdly, a pro-Chinese tendency, perhaps 
even pan-Asiatic, which will cause the Siamese democracy to 
establish official intercourse with China and, wittingly or not, 
to adopt an attitude that will hardly find favour with the 
colonial Powers. 

It is quite possible that something may stem the course of a 
Siamese demagogy. There is the Sovereign, there is Phya 
Bahon, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, the former a 
sincere partisan of a constitutional system, the latter a firm 
opponent (he has many times declared) of communist 
doctrines. And there are still the Western Powers so directly 
interested in the sound political evolution of Siam. “ Should 
any untoward shift in the policy of the government eventuate,” 
wrote the Bangkok Times of April Ist, 1933, “ there is no 
doubt that His Britannic Majesty’s Minister will wrest 
increased guarantees to offset any difficult situation. This is 
only a very remote possibility, but adequate and timely 
precautions are desirable, inasmuch as a single spark will 
often suffice to cause a conflagration of considerable magni- 
tude.” All Frenchmen will agree with this conclusion of the 
Bangkok Times, convinced that firm and good advice given 
to excited irresponsible elements by the two important 
neighbours, England and France, would suffice to show them 
the way of wisdom. : Pt 

Baron DE LarpoMaREDE, 
Formerly a member of the French 
Diplomatic Mission in Siam. 
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GLADSTONE AND THE QUEEN-* 


OBODY can put down Mr. Guedalla’s most interesting 


. o. Ff 
volumes without realising that they were needed for . 
the full understanding of nineteenth-century history” 


The letters and telegrams that passed between GladstoneAnd 
the Queen and her secretaries number six thousand documents. 
Mr. Buckle, when he edited the Queen’s letters, had neces- 
sarily to choose his documents with reference to his main task, 
which was to illustrate and interpret the Queen’s career. Mr. 
Guedalla’s purpose is different. He seeks to illustrate and 
interpret the relations of the Queen to the most important of 
her Prime Ministers. Proceeding on this plan he has pub- 
lished some fourteen hundred documents that have not 
appeared in print. He has been able to throw valuable light 
on these documents by the use he has made of the Gladstone 
Papers now in the British Museum. He has introduced each 
of his two volumes with a vivid but balanced narrative in 
which he traces the growth of the estrangement between the 
Queen and Mr. Gladstone, and discusses its significance and 
its causes. 

Gladstone is so complicated and subtle a personality that 
few questions into which his character enters can be treated 
as simple. But nobody who studies the documents set out in 
these two volumes will have much difficulty in discovering the 
main causes of the divergence which grew into antipathy. 
They are, of course, connected with temperament, but they 
are ultimately differences of view—differences that were acute 
and fundamental. 

It may seem paradoxical to say that of all the Prime 
Ministers who served the Queen, Gladstone was the most loyal 
and the only one who suffered for his loyalty. Yet that view 
emerges from these pages. In the ’seventies, when the rela- 
tions of the two began to drift into misunderstanding and 
hostility, Gladstone lost the Queen’s confidence because he 
pressed her to take a more active part, at a time when she felt 
that her health was not equal to it. Gladstone was between 
two fires. He had to defend, to the Queen, colleagues whose 
indiscretions alarmed and irritated her. In this task he 


* The Queen and Mr. Gladstone, by Philip Guedalla ; 2 vols., Hodder and Stoughton. 
Disraeli and Gladstone, by D. C. Somervell, Faber and Faber. Gladstone, by Francis 


Birrell, Duckworth. 
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showed himself most generous; whether he was defending 
Sir George Trevelyan, of whose first speech as a Minister 
General Grey wrote to Gladstone, “It seems, indeed, to H.M. 
to be a serious question whether, after so grave an offence, 
Mr. Trevelyan should be allowed to continue to hold the 
situation to which he has been appointed ” ; or Mr. Chamber- 
lain, whom she expected Gladstone to prevent from making 
speeches “ setting class against class” ; or Bright, whom she 
accused of making speeches entirely at variance with his 
position as a Cabinet Minister. It is curious to reflect that 
the most important of the Ministers whom he defended with 
such chivalry ended in the Queen’s favour when he was out 
of it. While defending these Radical colleagues to the Queen, 
Gladstone was defending the Crown from the Radicals. 
General Grey, the Queen’s private secretary, was concerned 
‘“‘ about the strong feeling excited by the Queen’s continued 
seclusion,” and he urged Ministers to press the Queen to 
appear more often in public. Gladstone, though privately 
more ready than Grey to make allowances for the Queen’s 
health, felt it his duty to act on this suggestion, and he wrote 
to the Queen when a definite occasion arose : 


All questions involving Your Majesty’s health and capacity for 
effort must of necessity fall in the last resort under Your Majesty’s 
sole cognisance. Yet Your Majesty would have just cause to 
reprove your confidential advisers as wanting in the truthfulness 
which Your Majesty values beyond all things, were they to fail in 
laying fully before Your Majesty the circumstances which may 
appear to them deserving of being weighed by Your Majesty before 
a final decision . . . the appearance of the Sovereign in public 
from time to time on occasions of great interest, while in exterior 
it is a mere form, is in reality among the substantial, and even in 
the long run, indispensable means of maintaining the full influence 
of the Monarchy. ... Mr. Gladstone sees from time to time 
indications in the public journals, which were they once to become 
systematic, it would be extremely difficult to avert by any 
remedial measures. The growth of controversies on questions of this 
class cannot be stopped ; but their beginning may be averted. 


Of Jenner, who encouraged the Queen, Gladstone wrote to 
Granville, that he “thought it his duty to look simply at 
what is desirable in the highest degree for the Queen’s health, 
and to decline taking into consideration how far this can be 
abated or departed from in deference to the great exigencies 
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of the British Throne. He does that which if my doctor did 
for me, I should, however much against my will, be compelled 
to seek another.” Some have blamed Gladstone for acting 
with too little tact or skill in his efforts to persuade the Queen 
to take a more active part. That view may no doubt be held. 
But nobody could believe that he acted as he did from any- 
thing less than his strong sense of duty. The Queen, like 
anybody else, preferred to be encouraged to do what she liked, 
than to be urged to do what she disliked. Gladstone, taking a 
definite view of the place of the Crown in the public life of the 
nation, acted as his self-respect prompted him, and he paid 
the penalty. 

The penalty was the heavier because of the character and 
temperament of his successor. The great contests between 
Gladstone and Disraeli gave to politics such a dramatic and 
heroic interest that public affairs provided for a generation 
the excitement that the modern world finds in amusements 
and pleasures. Nothing could be more dramatic than the 
change which followed when Disraeli succeeded Gladstone. 
The Queen soon found herself far from this bleak climate of 
truth in what Mr. Guedalla calls “a strange fairyland where 
a romantic Prime Minister played skilfully on her emotions.” 
One of Disraeli’s colleagues was alarmed by the lengths to 
which the romantic Prime Minister was ready to go. “Is 
there not just a risk,” Derby wrote, “ of encouraging her in 
too large ideas of her personal power, and too great indiffer- 
ence to what the public expects ? ” 


“‘ Her own dramatic instincts,” says Mr. Guedalla, “ starved by 
her long retirement and the unexciting rdle of constitutional 
monarch, were richly satisfied by the new tone. The dull charade 
of public business acquired fresh meaning for her, as she learned 
from her delightful teacher to identify each act of State with her 
own self.” 


Disraeli acted on the formula he had laid down in a remark- 
able passage addressed to the Queen in 1868, at a time when 
he had not yet attracted, much less dominated, her fancy : 


All that he desires is that his views should be placed before Your 
Majesty and that they should be considered. Whatever Your 
Majesty’s final judgment under such circumstances, he is disposed 
to believe the best; nor is there anything that he would more 
deprecate than that Your Majesty should ever, on any subject, 
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give a constrained assent to any of his counsels. That would 
cause a cloud between Your Majesty and himself, than which 
nothing could be more injurious to the satisfactory government of 
Your Majesty’s realm. 


There is another respect in which Gladstone’s view of his 
duty to the Queen differed from that of his successor. Mr. 
Somervell makes the interesting comment that Gladstone 
found it harder than Disraeli to be magnanimous to opponents 
of his policy, because he was a man of religion, whereas 
Disraeli was a man of the world To the man of religion, the 
wrong view is heresy. Yet nobody who knew nothing more of 
Gladstone, Disraeli, and Salisbury than he could learn from 
their correspondence with the Queen, would think Gladstone 
less magnanimous than the others. On the contrary, Mr. 
Guedalla points out that as soon as Disraeli became Prime 
Minister he changed the character of the letter that the Prime 
Minister used to write to the Sovereign reporting the debates 
in the House of Commons. He used it as a party weapon. In 
the debate on the Public Worship Regulation Bill he wrote 
of Gladstone that in a “ rhetorical point of view he surpassed 
himself ; as a statesman he threw off the mask, and the only 
logical conclusion of his address was the disestablishment of 
that Church of which Your Majesty is the head.” Gladstone, 
as Mr. Guedalla points out, had reported scores of speeches 
by Disraeli, but never once had he sought to infect the Queen 
with his own profound distrust. From this time Disraeli, 
whether in or out of office, used all his influence with the 
Queen to fan her hostility to Gladstone. What is more sur- 
prising is that Salisbury followed his example. In 1891, when 
there was every prospect that Gladstone would become Prime 
Minister, Salisbury wrote to the Queen: “ Lord Salisbury 
sympathises deeply with Your Majesty’s feelings as to Mr. 
Gladstone. . . . The worst part of the matter is that, more 
and more, it is evident that he has entirely outlived his 
judgment, though his eloquence to a great extent remains, 
and his passions have become more imperious.” 

If Gladstone, less magnanimous to men who differed from 
him, as Mr. Somervell thinks, was so much more magnani- 
mous in this relation, what is the reason? It is surely that 
his sense of duty taught him that it was his duty to make it 
easier, and not harder, for the Queen to work with the men 
who became her Prime Ministers. And these pages show again 
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and again that there were occasions when the Queen’s judg- 
ment was better, her intuitions were truer, than those of any 
of her Ministers, and that it was most undesirable to create or 
stimulate the mistrust that Disraeli and Salisbury fostered 
between Sovereign and Prime Minister, the mistrust which 
Disraeli had described as most injurious to her realm. 

After 1880 the Queen and Gladstone were divided by both 
personal and public differences. Just as Gladstone could not 
think of Disraeli without thinking of his treatment of Peel, so 
the Queen could not think of Gladstone without thinking of 
his treatment of Disraeli. For her the great Midlothian 
campaign was “shameless persecution” of her hero. It may 
indeed be said of that great campaign that it was in one sense 
a Pyrrhic victory. For though it swept the country, it made 
the Queen implacable and it helped to produce the spirit of 
bitter faction that governed the House of Commons during 
the Gladstone Government. The Queen could not forgive the 
blow struck at her idol; the Opposition could not forgive 
the storm of anger that had swept their party away. Glad- 
stone had made the issue the issue between right and wrong. 
Politics had been,raised to a temperature in which men do 
not easily forgive each other. And it was in that temperature 
that the House of Commons debated Egypt and South Africa, 
Khartoum and Majuba, and all the desperate problems that 
filled the storm-tossed career of Gladstone’s Government. 

Deep as was the Queen’s personal animosity, the incom- 
patibility of their public views made the conflict with Glad- 
stone inevitable. The incompatibility is well described by 
Mr. Guedalla when he says that 

the processes of growth took them in opposite directions, and 
they grew away from one another. As the years went by, Gladstone 
moved steadily towards the Left in politics, whilst, by a sad 
mischance, his Sovereign inclined towards the Right. Worse still, 
Gladstone did not stop growing. For while the Queen retained for 
life the fixed impression of Disraeli’s teaching, Mr. Gladstone 
continued to grow visibly more Radical. This obstinate develop- 
ment widened the gulf between them; and it resulted that the 
Queen, with her mind firmly set in the safe principles of Disraelian 
Conservatism, surveyed his popular vagaries with deepening and 
elderly disapproval. True, she was ten years his junior; but Mr. 
Gladstone was still growing. He could still change his mind ; and 
it was the paradox of his long career that, as the years passed, he 
steadily grew younger than his juniors. 

VoL. CXLV. 28 
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It may be questioned perhaps whether this description of 
the Queen is quite accurate. She never lost her devotion to 
Disraeli, but her political outlook in the last years of her life 
was surely influenced by Disraeli’s successor. Disraeli made 
her imperialist and adventurous ; Salisbury was not much less 
critical of Disraeli than Gladstone. Would it not be truer to 
say that the Queen regarded Gladstone with the emotions 
excited by her affection for Disraeli’s memory and the sus- 
picion excited by her regard for the safe principles of Con- 
servatism taught by Disraeli’s successor ? The Queen was a 
Jingo when the Disraeli influence was strong upon her. When 
that had passed she settled down to the quieter conservative 
temper of Lord Salisbury. 

But this change did not help to bring her into sympathy 
with Gladstone. For Gladstone’s development, following a 
line of its own, had brought him to a state of mind that was 
just as obnoxious and suspect to Salisbury as it would have 
been to Disraeli. Perhaps even more. For though there was 
nothing in common between Gladstone and Disraeli in their 
outlook on the objects and purposes of policy, there was more 
in common between them in their view of pgpular government 
than there was between either of them and Salisbury. 
Salisbury regarded democracy with the rooted mistrust of 
the old governing class. Disraeli never had that mistrust. 
He was a Radical who had kept, when he became a Tory, his 
fundamental confidence in democracy. He thought that one 
Englishman was at bottom very much like another, and that 
leaders who stood for his wholesome and steadying prejudices 
could hold their own against leaders who stood for his 
quixotic and disturbing fancies. There was no reason in his 
view why the workmen should not vote Conservative in 
defence of habits and tastes that they shared with other 
classes. Nor were they likely to be less susceptible to the 
passions on which he played in turning England into a policy 
of adventure and external glory. To the man who dished the 
Whigs in 1867, the English workman was a much more 
manageable person than he seemed to Salisbury ; much more 
easy to fit into the existing political system. His own career 
seemed to justify this view. Disraeli had the success of his 
life after the town workman had been enfranchised. 

To understand why and how Gladstone and the Queen 
drifted further and further apart we must follow the course 
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of his development. Everybody is agreed that whereas most 

men grow more conservative as they grow older, Gladstone 
grew more radical. Now the growth of his radicalism was due 
to a definite and fundamental discovery that he made after 
the age when men generally lose their generous illusions. Most 
men find less reason for confidence and hope as experience 
turns their young dreams into cold fact. Liberty looks 
nobler before it is won. The great reserves of moral power 
that are neglected under the government of a class seem 
richer and more imposing before they are called into use. 
There was a good deal of difference between the Italy that 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, and Cavour made between them and the 
Italy that each of them thought he was making. How often 
has it happened that a reformer has liked his reform when he 
has got it half as much as he expected to like it? Disillusion- 
ment is the law of politics. 

Gladstone broke this law. His belief in the power in the 
world of the sense of justice was at its strongest at the end of 
his life; and that belief had governed his policy more and 
more, so that he seemed mad to people whose reading of their 
own experience had brought them to just the opposite temper. 
Mr. Francis Birrell pointed out, in the brilliant little biography 
that he published last year, that the real turning-point in 
Gladstone’s career came when he took to public speaking. 
The cynical critic will say that if a man finds that he can do 
what he likes with great audiences, he passes easily to the 
view that mass sentiment is not a dangerous but an admirable 
force in public life. But nobody to-day would be satisfied with 
a cynical interpretation of Gladstone’s character or his career. 
Those superficial views could pass when men were still in- 
volved in the most violent party quarrels, but they will not 
stand considered examination afterwards. The truth is 
admirably put in Mr. Somervell’s vivid and penetrating 
study, now available in a cheap edition—a masterpiece of 
judicial treatment. “Gladstone was first and foremost a 
moralist. Every question became to him a question of right 
and wrong.” Elsewhere he has an illuminating comment. 
The nickname of the “ mystery man ” has stuck to Disraeli, 
but it would have served as well, perhaps better, to describe 
his rival. Disraeli was a novelist and a Jew. “ No English- 

man,” wrote Frederick Greenwood, of the Pall Mall Gazette, 
one of his warmest admirers, ‘‘ could approach him without 
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some immediate consciousness that he was in the presence 
of a foreigner. He was an Englishman in nothing but his 
devotion to England.” Gladstone was equally remote, for he 
was above all things a man of religion. He was not merely 
devout ; his whole mind was steeped in and coloured by the 
conceptions of scholastic theology ; he had, we are told by an 
intimate friend, “the mind of a thirteenth-century school 
man.” It is here that we find the link between the old Glad- 
stone and the new—the conservative and the radical. Both 
as a young man and an old, Gladstone brought to politics a 
special outlook of his own, or perhaps we should say a special | 
perspective of his own. He regarded his nation as a member 


of a family of States, with a common basis of history, law and _ 


civilised obligation. In this world he saw the perpetual conflict 
of good and evil; of the spirit of justice and the spirit of force. 
“ Quid ctvitates,” he would have said with Augustine, “ sine 
justitia nisi magna latrocinia?” His view of the actual 
remedy for injustice that was needed might differ from time 
to time, but alike in 1850, when he denounced the Naples 
prisons, in 1870 when he wanted to protest against the 
seizure of Alsace-Lorraine, in 1855 when he supported the 
Crimean War, and in 1878 when he denounced the Turkish 
policy of Beaconsfield, he was inspired by the same funda- 
mental view. He looked on Europe as a world of States living 
by public law. The great object of statesmanship was to make 
public law supreme, and the great object of a patriot should 
be to make his own nation conform to that ideal and to guide 
its policy by that sense. The Gladstone who denounced the 
Naples prisons was the Gladstone who proposed to give 
Ireland Home Rule. 

Now, the determining discovery that Gladstone made was 
the discovery that great popular audiences would take these 
truths from him. When he appealed as a Conservative to 
Conservative sentiment on behalf of the sufferers in the 


Naples prisons, he received little response at home and less | 


abroad. Guizot said that the choice was between cut-throats 
and tyrants, and that he disliked tyrants but disliked cut- 
throats more. But when a generation later he attacked 
Disraeli’s Eastern policy, he found that workmen and trades- 
men would listen spellbound to the most complicated his- 
torical passages and to abstract arguments about the place 


of law and mutual obligation in the life of the world. “The | 
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Midlothian campaign,” says Mr. Birrell, “ must be about the 
only successful example of leading a party to victory by an 
appeal to nothing but moral standards.” “‘Fewcontrasts,” says 
Mr. Guedalla, “ are more lively than that between the effects 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches and their austere reality.” Mr. 
Somervell quotes a passage which he describes as Midlothian 
in a nutshell. It begins: ‘“ Remember that the sanctity of 
life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, among the winter 
snows, is as inviolable in the eyes of Almighty God as can be 
your own.” Gladstone was called a demagogue, but if Cleon 
had talked like this, the word “‘demagogue” would never have 
gained its sinister meaning. Thus Gladstone was brought in 
old age to a view that made it impossible for him and the 
Queen to find common ground—the view that “on all the 
great questions dependent mainly on broad considerations of 
humanity and justice, wealth, station and rank had been 
wrong and the masses had been right.” Disraeli had noted 
with satisfaction when he stayed with the Queen in 1881 that 
she thought Gladstone mad. When he told her the wild truth 
that he had learnt from his long life, her worst suspicions had 
come true. 
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THE LEGEND OF ITALIAN SCEPTICISM. | 


ROFOUND freedom of mind towards dogma and disci- 

pline, instinctive distrust of formal heresy of any kind : 

such are the two most characteristic and most constant 
traits of Italian religious consciousness. Is this a contradic- 
tion, the explanation of which would lie in a lack of religious 
ardour simultaneous, in the Italian, with a cold precocity of 
political sense ? 

Indeed, few European peoples have shown such repeated 
outbursts of religious feeling. One generation prior to Francis 
of Assisi, Joachim de Flora rouses the soul of half Italy. 
Dante puts him in his Paradiso : 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1) 


Il calavrese Abate Giovachino, 
Di spirito profetico dotato.* 


To this day is the cult of him alive in the churches of Calabria 
where, on his feast-day, they sing this anthem, of which it is 
impossible to say whether it inspired Dante or is an echo of 
him: “ Beatus Joachim, spiritu dotatus prophetico, decoratus 
intelligentia, dixit futura ut praesentia.” 

Shortly after Joachim de Flora’s death, the message he had 
bequeathed was taken up again in Umbria, but eased of all 
apocalyptic threats by Francis of Assisi, who brought the 
first human message of which one might dare say it comes near 
that of Christ : Francis commits the salvation of Christendom 
to the inner man; the Church shall be saved by the work of 
the souls, by the unanimous effort of the faithful. Francis is 
never in fear of an avenging God ; even as his Hymn to the 
Sun, his Fioretti have left us a perfume of flowers, foretelling 
a paradisaic vision. Those who have not the lyric power of 
the Poverello are content to know that it is not true that this 
world is a lacrimarum vallis ; it is for them as for his com- 
panions of the Porziuncola that Francis dictated in his Rule : 
“let the brothers be gaudentes in Domino, hilares.” Italy — 
then had—as she did until the Council of Trent—her free 
religion, just as she had had her free Communes. 

I said at the beginning that one of the constant traits of the 
Italian conscience seems to have been an instinctive distrust 
of formal heresy of any kind. Indeed, the most permanent 
law of political history in Italy will probably have been a 


* The Calabresian priest Joachim—endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
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seeking for balance between the two powers, each of which 
wanted to overrule the other: the pope and the emperor. 
This was the first and highest exercise of that so Italian spirit 
of combinazione, of which I shall speak a little further on. 
Even the most ardent Ghibellines are never, in their hearts, 
entirely free of a certain love of this Roman Church in which 
every one recognised a masterpiece of Italian organisation. 
The Comune of Rome never lost a chance of undermining the 
temporal power of the popes, at any rate until the dawn of 
the Cinguecento ; the whole of Italy spoke, sometimes gladly, 
of outrages inflicted on pontiffs. But never did Italians side 
with the antipopes ; for the Italians the antipopes were never 
anything but puppets in the hands of the emperors. Not only 
were they foreign in the making ; but the balance would have 
been broken and Italy would have run the risk of becoming 
tedesca. 

On her side, the Church often compromised in Italy. She 
never seriously attempted to stop the spread of those Italian 
masterpieces in which she was so often ill-treated: the 
Divine Comedy, for instance, and Petrarch’s Canzontere. If 
she forbad Dante’s De Monarchia it was also partly because 
nobody read it; she was thus certain she would not be dis- 
obeyed. The same tolerance was witnessed towards Ariosto, 
whose satires and comedies so scantily spared the clergy 
and the sale of indulgences. 

The truth regarding the religious feeling of Italians is that, 
since Dante, and until the time of the Italian Jansenists who 
were so much more numerous than is thought—Manzoni, as 
a young man, was a Jansenite openly and, despite himself, 
remained one throughout his whole long life—the underlying 
essence of the history of Italy sometimes breaks out into 
marvellous fruits ; and sometimes into morbid, but sincere, 
phenomena like David Lazaretti who, but yesterday, brought 
about a fit of feverish mysticism in Tuscany, the most scepti- 
cal of Italian regions ; and sometimes flows by, hidden like 
an underground stream. In vain does one believe the spring 
is dried up; suddenly it breaks forth anew to the surface. 
External aspects change according to the times and the 
generations ; but the essential trait, such as the history of 
Italy has carved it, endures: a hardly formal reverence for 
hierarchy and traditional observances, and, on the other hand, 
direct aspiration towards God which makes Dante, and after 
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him so many other great Italian minds, say : the true religion 
is in our hearts. 

Naturally, one also finds in Italy a certain form of catholic- 
ism made up of compromises and traditions, mental negations 
and hereditary adhesions. But how does it prove an accom- 
modating scepticism, specifically Italian? I very much fear 
this kind of catholicism flourishes, and apparently prospers, 
in France just as well as in Italy, in Austria as in Belgium, in 
Hungary as in Croatia... . But, on the other hand, there does 
exist one characteristic which is essentially Italian, in matters 
of religion as in science and—in normal times—in politics : 
I mean tolerance. The old Italian anti-clericals never had the 
hatred of priests ; at most did they make fun of them ; this, 
for that matter, is to be seen in all Italian literature; from 
Boccaccio to the very catholic Manzoni. 

This more or less happened for the Jews also. There never 
was any anti-semitism in Italy. There could not be any, with 
40,000 Jews in a nation of 40,000,000 souls ; and practically 
all these Jews were Sephardim, Spanish Jews, often steeped in 
Western culture. But in the towns where the Jewish element 
is more numerous, like Leghorn or Pisa, one notes on their 
behalf a mockery devoid of spite ; somewhat like that of the 
“ anti-clerical ” for the vicar to whom he will one day hand 
over his children for their first communion. But this, possibly, 
is nothing but the amiable tolerance of everyday life, the fruit 
of an ancient history which has gone through so many things ; 
something less, however, than what prevailed amongst the 
Chinese of yesterday who, when they questioned one another, 
said: ‘“‘ What is your honourable religion? My ridiculous 
bundle of superstitions is . . .” 

If there is any Italian scepticism, it has two sides and two 
extremes, like everything Italian. Amongst the poor wretches 
struggling for a most precarious™ material life, it is mainly a 
question of mental laziness concerning problems less immedi- 
ate than that of their hunger: their poor and humble phil- 
osophy is the non te ne incarica of the lower classes at Naples. 
After all, the phenomenon is general; and if in Italy it is 
more obvious, that is also due—besides the harder daily 
difficulties—to a psychological reason which strangers find 
it difficult to grasp, but which, for me, is undeniable : sceptic- 


* Contemporancous Italy only knew one period of ample general prosperity, be- 
tween 1900 and 1914. 
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ism, opportunism, are exaggerated because one is ashamed : 
vanity, pride? How often, when one has seized this double 
meaning, do the most sceptical words betray the bitterness of 
that, only apparently, cynical stanza of a little-known poet 
of the fourteenth century, Bindo Bonichi : 

Un modo ¢’é a viver fra le genti 

Ed in ogni altro tu ti perdi i passi: 

Cessa da’ magri ed accostati a’ grassi, 

Odi ed ascolta e di tutto consenti.* 


It is especially amongst the highest intellects that words 
of scepticism, so frequent on the lips, have struck me often 
as being only the result of a bitter knowledge of history and 
of life ; a knowledge and a bitterness which it is not strange 
to find in the intellectual élite of a nation whose history is one 
series of dreadful trials. The complete emancipation from all 
and any respect for official phraseology which one notes 
amongst this élite is, besides, only a counterpoise to Italian 
bombast which blooms like a poisonous and luxuriant plant 
during the recurring periods of mental and moral abasement, 
amongst the petits bourgeois with pseudo-classic training. 
In all the Italians whom, when I was young, I esteemed and 
loved most, a superficial observer would have noted a sceptic- 
ism which hid—only too well—a haughty dignity. It is this 
same dignity which explains the paucity of Memoirs of Italian 
public men, as compared with French and English statesmen: 
a feeling of the mediocrity of the work accomplished in com- 
parison with what one had once dreamed of doing. 

For thirty years Italy and Europe have quoted Giolitti as 
the type of the sceptical politician. One day Giolitti was being 
attacked in the Chamber on certain laws for provinces where 
public life was not exemplary. And he, in a whisper, turned 
to me: “ They are right; yes, as much so as if they were 
blaming a tailor for cutting a suit for a hunch-back.” But, 
rising, he answered in bleak administrative manner, and with 
not the slightest sarcasm. He despised those who publicly 
vied for wit. This same Giolitti it was who, when he was 
eighty-two, having lost his wife in their modest country 
place at Cavour, went alone, at two o’clock in the morning, 
to kneel for hours at the side of the coffin in the little village 


* There is but one way of living amongst people—And any other will lead thee 
astray: Flee from the lean and come near to the fat,—Be all ears, listen, and say amen 


to all. 
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church. I saw him a few days later: he only said to me, 
after along silence: “Do you know what I found in my wife’s 
Libro di messa?* A letter I sent her from Rome thirty years 
ago, during a ministerial crisis, and in which I told her my 
disgust at having to live in the midst of the mean jealousies 
of politicians.” And he immediately changed the subject of 
conversation. Suchwas the true Giolitti; but it is probable that 
historians of the future will stick to the easy legend which has 
described him as the accomplished type of sceptical Italian. 

Men apart, the most purified form of this scepticism may 
be seen in the most Italian book existing, Manzoni’s Promesst 
Spost. It is, possibly, the essentially Italian character of this 
book which prevented, and still prevents, foreign readers 
from finding in these pages all that we read in them. When 
strangers praise it most warmly—Goethe began with his 
Eckermann—their praises sound flat to our ears, so much 
more intense is what we think of it. Are the strangers wrong ? 
Perhaps not; it is only one more proof of the difficulty of 
feeling “in Italian.” Manzoni only sees the souls; and de- 
liberately ignores political systems, religious systems. At 
every page one finds contempt, but hardly expressed, for 
political events, whether it be the war of Montferrat— 
*€ quella bella guerra”’—or the tumults at Milan under the 
Spanish rule. Here is an example of his style: he recalls, in 
parenthesis, that a statue of King Philip II was changed into 
Brutus at the time of the invasion of the French under Bona- 
parte and then, Bonaparte becoming Napoleon, shelved one 
knows not where. “ Who could have foretold that to Andrea 
Bifh when he carved it?” No more. At every page hardly 
perceptible traits endow the Promessi Sposi with the same 
privilege which—with ten other books in the world ?— 
Shakespeare’s Tempest enjoys : works with a twofold import, 
which ravish one at sixteen and which one discovers, moved, 
at forty. What one finds especially in the Promessi Sposi is 
the ironical and resigned pessimism of the Italian soul, too 
often mistaken for ordinary and facile scepticism. 


* Prayer-book. 

t “The most astute old fox I have ever seen”; so did Lloyd George speak of 
Giolitti after having spent one day with him at Lucerne. 

Giolitti was not so conventional with me when, on seeing me after his return from 
Lucerne, he said to me of Lloyd George: ‘‘ Extremely quick ; he has only got one 
naiveté ; he always thinks he has done you.” 

For Giolitti’s personality I shall refer my readers to the chapter I devoted to him in 
my Makers of Modern Europe (New York, Bobbs Merrill, 1931). 
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_ This legend of scepticism has popularised, especially in the 
international political world, a quality—or defect, others 
think—of the Italians : the combinazione. I have taken part 
in a good many post-war Supreme Councils and in other 
international conferences: all my colleagues, from Lloyd 
George to Briand, from Curzon to Poincaré himself* did noth- 
ing, even as myself for that matter, but seek combinazioni : 
they are the very essence of a normal political and social life. 
The civil grandeur of England was confirmed only when 
England nationalised that Italian art, and combinazione 
became compromise. Why, therefore, is the combinazione 
criticised in Italy, and more even in France when it is tried 
there, whereas compromise is quoted as a supreme proof of 
English wisdom? Because the English never talk of gener- 
alities ; nor of programmes with “ sacred ” ideals; hence 
their combinations do not shock. 

One day, after I had negotiated an essentially important 
treaty with our Slav neighbours, the Nationalists asked 
me, at the Committee of Foreign Affairs, what had been my 
guiding line. And I, boasting a little, for indeed I had mainly 
tried to serve my country, answered by a boutade in which 
there was a parcel of truth: “‘ I wanted discontentment to 
be fairly shared between the two nations.” The answer was 
so Italian that for one instant—oh, for an instant only—it 
did not even displease my adversaries. 

Setting aside for a moment the spectacular shows, thanks to 
which, in these troubled post-war times, the public life of so 
many countries has been reduced to one gigantic publicity 
enterprise, if one studies the true essence of the Italian 
people, one sees that this people still keeps—hidden perhaps 
—traits which are the opposite of the so-called Italian sceptic- 
ism. The real people in Italy are just as moving still in their 
humanity, their simplicity, their deep understanding, as they 
were in the times of the Poverello. Not régimes only— 
ephemeral anecdotes—but the sharpest moral and social 
crises have never altered the essential in the Italians: the 
will to dignity in individual intercourse, excluding all servility 
and real inequality. Even to-day, in spite of so many jingo 
palavers, the Italian people feels, in the very depths of its 
soul, that nationalisms have brought Europe to the verge of 


* I said, himself, for he was too juridically minded to see the “ combinazioni’’ which, 
in his heart, he wanted just as much as the others did. 
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disaster ; that therefore a recrudescence of nationalisms can- 
not cure the nations. A steady and faithful contact with this 
“wmile Italia’’* which sees so clearly at home (where it can 
undergo all trials and never in its heart be lowered) and 
abroad (where it remains so Italian) has convinced me more 
than ever that, on our continent, my people is the one whose 
European trend is ripest. 

Spengler—that philosopher for second-rate newspaper men 
—has invented the formula of the decadence of Europe. But 
decadence is only by comparison—and the United States and 
Asia are going through crises even severer than ours. What 
ails Europe really? Her boundaries are henceforth too 
straight for her economic and intellectual resources. With all 
the prevailing hatreds and hazards, this assertion may seem 
Pangloss-like optimism. And yet have we not, with our own 
eyes, witnessed the big change? Thirty years ago one could be 
only English, French, Italian. . . . Now, one cannot any more. 
The very writers who purvey us with gospels of nationalistic 
hatreds would be desperate if their books were not read, 
translated, discussed beyond their frontiers. Our intellectual 
and economic needs overflow our boundaries : aGerman moral 
problem, an Italian moral problem, forthwith become Euro- 
pean problems. 

In the face of this new fact one has a right to wonder 
whether these agitations for formule of hatred to be cata- 
logued according to the colour of shirts are not somewhat like 
the growing violence of bombardments during the war, on a 
front several miles long: the frightful but happy announce- 
ment of imminent retreat. It may be, certainly, that the crisis 
will be long—long enough for us not to witness the end of it 
in our lifetime. But for those of us who harbour neither ambi- 
tions nor hatreds, it is joy enough to feel that the future will 
vindicate the ideals we remained true to. 

At the dawn of this future I, an Italian, feel certain that the 
Italian soul will be ready to merge in this new life. It will 
show also how Italian it has remained—not in words, for the 
more one is italianissimo in words the less Italian one is—but 
in its deep essence, which was that of our highest intellects, 
from Dante to Mazzini, and of our simplest and most limpid 
natures, from Francis of Assisi to the peasants in arms who, 
in 1917, fought and died in the hope that their children might 
see a world less selfish and less cruel. Srorza. \ 


* Dante, Inferno I. 
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JAPAN’S COMING CRISIS. 
Bi csebien Budget for 1934-5 was approved by the Cabinet 


on December 2nd and will, it seems, pass the Diet, despite 

discontent in several quarters at its size. Though the total 
of 2,111,000,000 yen, to which have yet to be added the 
supplementary charges, represents only about one-quarter of 
the British Budget at par, it constitutes a record for Japan. 
And there is one fact about it of extraordinary significance : 
937,000,000 yen are devoted to the armed forces, or nearly as 
much as the sum which Great Britain, with all her vast 
Empire and sea-communications to protect, spends annually 
in this direction. Of this sum, the navy will receive more 
than half, notwithstanding the army’s preoccupation in 
Manchuria. 

Japan’s army, navy, and air force will account for approxi- 
mately 44 per cent. of her total expenditure. This is an 
increase of nearly 20 per cent. over 1933-4. It is something 
like 30 per cent. more than Great Britain devotes to naval and 
military purposes, 27 per cent. more than the United States, 
22 per cent. more than France, and 20 per cent. more than 
Italy. It is actually 3 per cent. more than Germany allocated 
the year before the outbreak of the Great War. 

Since Japan’s armament increase is obviously too enormous 
to be motivated merely by shallow sympathy with the present 
world movement, several questions inevitably arise : Is Japan 
scheming for further expansion? Is she preparing to bring 
about another war, as Conroy and other experienced writers 
believe ? If so, is it to be directed against the U.S.S.R., the 
United States, or the British Empire? (China herself can 
safely be excluded from consideration, for obvious reasons.) 
There can be no denying the international danger from a 
country whose steady population increase of a million a year 
has already caused it to outrun its home-grown food supply ; 
where birth control is frowned upon ; whose people are, on 
the whole, disinclined to emigrate, and are prevented from 
doing so even if they wish to by the immigration laws of the 
white countries on the Pacific littoral; whose unemployed 
number 600,000 in a boom period; whose only hope at 
present rests on the expansion of her industries ; and whose 
foreign markets are being surely limited and defined by 
boycotts, tariffs, and quotas against her. 
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Nevertheless, the indications are most conflicting, and 
foreign observers not thoroughly acquainted with such a 
strange country—observers whose views are gleaned from a 
cursory study of English-printed books and journals, or are 
founded on a two or three months’ fleeting visit—are, perhaps, 
even more at the mercy of their personal prejudices than they 
are in Russia. Japanese literature written for foreign con- 
sumption must be suitably discounted. Its tone, its stress, and 
even its subject-matter, are often at complete variance with 
what is being thought and said in Japan itself. 

A glance through recent vernacular Japanese newspapers 
and magazines would seem to leave little doubt of the nation’s 
militancy. It is difficult to believe that such a spate of belli- 
cose utterances could appear in any country except Nazi 
Germany. Almost every issue of the dailies is full of photos of 
soldiers manceuvring, and even girls being trained to handle 
rifles. A number of writers have contemplated Japan’s 
chances in a war against one or several of the great Powers 
around her, and few have not concluded optimistically. The 
fact that Japan has never been beaten in armed conflict, 
having actually, single-handed, overcome one white Power 
—Russia—in 1905, coupled with the Shinto belief that “ the 
Japanese race was placed on earth as a realisation of the life 
of the gods, and is possessed of their divine attributes,” as a 
famous Japanese professor has declared, are never-failing 
sources of confidence. 

General Araki, the Minister of War, has said: “ If anybody 
should dare to impede the march of this country, he must be 
beaten down ruthlessly and without giving quarter, whatever 
that body may be.” On the subject of the Indian cotton 
dispute and the British tariff movement against low-priced 
Japanese goods, a subject which has aroused anti-English 
sentiment in Japan to an extent inconceivable to Englishmen 
at home, Araki is reported to have talked of extending 
Japan’s Manchurian policy of self-defence to India. Admiral 
Inji has said that “ Japan does not wish to be in conflict with 
England, but she must ‘ down’ any country, whatever it be, 
that hinders her peaceful progress or threatens her life-lines.” 
The doctrine of “Greater Asia,” or “ Asia for the Asiatics ?— 
an Asia free from the tyranny of the white man, and under 
the enlightened leadership of Japan—is frequently bruited by 
journalists and politicians, and seems to enjoy wide favour. 
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Talk of war with the United States is even more constantly 
in the air, the ultimate issue being clearly the hegemony of 
the Pacific. And behind it all, in Japanese minds, there looms 
over Tokyo the Muscovite Red Hand, which may clutch at 
any moment and must be repelled at all costs. The N.M.R. 
dispute, the “incidents” that are reported almost weekly 
from the Amur frontier, and such statements in the Japanese 
Press as “considering that the Maritime Province is prac- 
_ tically surrounded by land under the Nippon sphere of 
influence, we Japanese naturally dislike to have an ‘ anti- 

Japanese island’ right in our midst,” are all symptoms of a 
chronic disease which may become acute at any moment. 

The direct accusation that Japan has aggressive designs or 
warlike intentions would be indignantly—and thoroughly 
sincerely—repudiated by almost any Japanese. Aggression 
and “ national defence” are very different things, although 
foreign witnesses may confuse the two. Count Uchida’s state- 
ment to the Diet, that “ the fundamental principle of Japan’s 
foreign policy is to secure the peace of the Orient, and, as a 
corollary, that of the world,” concisely expresses the senti- 
ment of the nation. Araki himself has said: ‘‘ Dai Nippon 
treasures peace: we smite only those who oppose justice.” 
Where the “ national existence” is at stake, clearly, stern 
measures must be taken. 

It must be understood in this connection that war does not 
invoke the same personal horror in the Japanese as it does in 
Englishmen. Human life has never held the same value in the 
Far East as it holds in England, and the Great War did little 
or nothing to change the Japanese mental perspective. None 
of Nippon’s soldiers took active part in the fighting on the 
Western Front, and, compared with the millions of casualties 
incurred by Britain, Germany, Austria, France, Russia, and 
the other European countries, her losses were microscopic. 
Though she gave loyal help to the British Empire at sea, 
Japan was never in any danger, and so far from undergoing 
the mental and physical suffering which Europe was subjected 
to, she experienced an unprecedented period of prosperity. 
The Japanese have good reason to be grateful for the War, for 
besides giving them the German Pacific islands north of the 
Equator and advantages in China, it gave their industries their 

_great opportunity—which they were not slow in seizing. Yet 
despite Japan’s comparative inactivity in all but the industrial 
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spheres between 1914 and 1918, the Osaka Mainichi, one of 
Japan’s greatest and most representative newspapers, was 
able to tell its readers recently that “ without Japan’s aid it 
is doubtful if the Allies would have won.” 

The old fighting samurai spirit lives vigorously in the 
Japanese heart. It is the greatest dream of a Japanese boy 
to lay down his life for his Emperor, his Tenno, the sacred Son 
of Heaven. Should anyone dare to question this ideal—and it 
would be difficult to find such a person—he would be viewed 
as a traitor and a coward. A learned Japanese professor, on 
being told last year of the Oxford pacifist motion, “‘ That this 
House will in no circumstances fight for King and Country,” 
asked how many women there were at Oxford now. Toa _ 
Japanese, a woman is not only devoid of the sterner qualities, 
but she is in most respects the indubitable inferior of a man. 
Officially, the dissemination of pacifist doctrine is decidedly 
unwelcome. The International Anti-War Conference, which 
was to have been held in Tokyo last autumn, was prohibited 
from meeting on Japanese soil, and Lord Marley, who was 
to have presided, was even refused permission to land. 

Beneath their self-assurance and faith in ultimate victory, 
however, runs an undercurrent of misgiving verging on fear. 
Japan is well aware of the colossal resources behind potential 
enemies like America, Britain, and Soviet Russia, and her 
own comparative poverty. Her wooden cities are particularly 
vulnerable to air attack, and though the nearest foreign air- 
base, Vladivostok, is as far from Tokyo as London is from 
Berlin, while the British and American bases are still farther 
—over 1,500 miles away—nearly the distance of Moscow from 
London—she is even more alarmed at the prospect of a future 
war in the air than any European State. It has always been 
one of her most fervent desires to secure the abolition of 
aircraft carriers and bombers. Only last August Tokyo was 
plunged into almost total darkness for three nights while 
mimic air-raids on an extensive scale were staged above. 
Other cities are to enjoy the same experience this year, when 
armament plants are to operate under war-time conditions. 

Of her army Japan is confident. It has never suffered defeat 
at foreign hands, and her soldiers will die rather than sur- 
render. Quite lately they showed their worth in driving the 
Chinese out of Jehol and in cleaning up the Manchurian 
bandits. But her navy is the cause of grave concern. It is not 
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the quality of her ships. The Osaka Mainichi said recently, 
in describing some Japanese cruisers : 


These ships are epitomic of scientific Japan’s triumph plus the 
highest symbol of patriotic Japan—a combination before which 
several Gibraltars and Singapores might totter. . . . These vessels 
of ours . . . carry more 8-inch guns, more torpedo tubes, are 
faster and far more seaworthy than the cruisers of corresponding 
classes in the other Powers’ navies. 


On another occasion : 


Japan has been manufacturing first-rate naval guns and 
battleships superior, in fact, to those of British make. 


Nobody who knows the Japanese can deny their confidence 
in the superior quality of their products. 

The trouble with the navy is not its efficiency, but the 
profound dissatisfaction with the 5: 5 :3 ratio laid down at 
the Washington Conference of 1922, and extended for a 
further five years by the London Treaty of 1930. Japan feels 
acutely that she is in constant peril from an American navy 
bigger than her own. 


“Why must Uncle Sam enjoy a 4o per cent. advantage? ” 
demands the Mainichi. “‘ He may have the shores of two oceans 
to protect, but is not a 40 per cent. superiority in capital ships 
and a 10-7 advantage in auxiliary vessels enough to safeguard the 
‘land of plenty’? . . . Who has the right to dictate to Japan 
that she must be satisfied with the danger of having a mighty 
fleet, 40 per cent. superior to hers, swoop down upon her from 
across the Pacific?” 


The visit of the American Atlantic fleet to the Pacific last 
October caused unbounded consternation, which has not 
been stifled by the Nira 28-year building programme. — 

If the Washington ratio did not meet with universal 
approbation in Japan in 1922, the maintenance of the status 
quo in 1930 was highly unpopular. Especially in navy and 
army circles, which are all-powerful, was it felt that the 
Government policy in consenting to a 5:3 ratio in favour 
of America was not merely weak-kneed, but practically 
treachery to the Emperor—the greatest sin a Japanese can be 
guilty of. Inukai, the Prime Minister, was murdered on May 
15th, 1932, because of the London Treaty, although he was 
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not in office at the time it was signed. At the recent trials 
(the naval, military, and civilian defendants were, by Japanese 
law, tried in separate courts), which have stirred the interest 
and patriotic fervour of the entire nation for the last few 
months, the assassins have been acclaimed everywhere as 
popular heroes, and even General Araki and the Navy 
Minister, Admiral Osumi, have publicly extolled their 
patriotic motives. 

Events subsequent to the murder of Inukai have but 
deepened the sense of insecurity and humiliation which Japan 
feels with a navy only three-fifths the size of that of the U.S.A. 
or Great Britain. A non-party ministry came into power 
which could not be accused of wavering on the Manchurian 
issue. The refusal of the rest of the world to approve or 
condone Japan’s conduct in that affair, and her consequent 
notice of withdrawal from the League of Nations, has, by 
isolating Japan completely, produced an agonising feeling of 
tension within the country about her international relations. 
But there are no mutual recriminations. Lord Lytton said 
that the General Staff, which controls the Government, 
believes that it can defy both Moscow and Geneva, but “ the 
people of Japan have always been sincere and enthusiastic 
in support of the League of Nations.” If he thinks that the 

eople are enthusiastic about the League now, he is wrong. 

hatever the Japanese may have been in the past, they are 
certainly not now. Let there be no mistake about that. An 
Imperial Edict, issued on March 28th last year, endorsed 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League, and with an Imperial 
Edict there can be no arguing. Such argument would be 
tantamount to sacrilege. The people of Japan, with the 
insignificant exception of a few inarticulate dissentients, are 
solid to a man in their support of the General Staff and its 
refusal to accept the verdict of Geneva and the world. 

It may be disputed whether the opponents of the Govern- 
ment are really so unimportant. Chief among them are the 
Communists, whose activities, propaganda, and even sym- 
pathies are illegal and are rigidly suppressed. Though their 
number is small in relation to the total population, and their 
possible influence on Japan’s immediate future negligible, 
they have been causing the authorities profound anxiety, 
particularly so as a large proportion of them have been mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia. During the past few years thousands 
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have been arrested, among them many university students, 
professors, barristers, and even several judges. Long sentences 
of imprisonment have been doled out in no illiberal measure. 
According to reliable sources, however, the movement has 
lately been showing signs of abatement. Of the 27,500 mem- 
bers of the party who, between March 1928 and March 1933, 
were arrested but not indicted, the great majority have 
severed all connection with Communism and its opposition to 
international warfare, and have actually come to insist “ that 
Japan should take the initiative in participating in wars for 
the benefit of the various backward nations of Asia,” to 
liberate them from “the yoke of European and American 
capitalism.” 

Constitutional opposition to the “ strong” foreign policy 
is now practically non-existent. No responsible statesman, of 
whatever party, has dared openly to question the Govern- 
ment’s attitude on Manchoukuo, and it is very difficult to find 
a private citizen who does. One must bear in mind that, as the 
late Dr. Nitobe, that great apologist of Japan, himself pointed 
out, the idea of liberty has never taken root in Japan. The 
Japanese, as a whole, do not agree to differ on their politics, 
as Englishmen do, nor do they venture to oppose the Govern- 
ment on major issues. The toleration in Japan of such “ un- 
patriotic ” attitudes as those adopted by the Liberals during 
the Boer War, or some of the Socialists during the Great War, 
would be inconceivable to most Japanese. In place of the 
conception of individual liberty, self-sacrificing and unhesi- 
tating duty to the Emperor is the leaven of their political and 
social structure. 

Now the General Staff is responsible not to the Cabinet or 
to the Diet but to the Emperor himself. What affects the 
ultimate security of the Empire in time of emergency is, 
therefore, all theories and surmises to the contrary notwith- 
standing, for the General Staff to decide. The Cabinet, in 
practice, can only modify or explain its decisions. The great 
mass of the people find no difficulty in identifying themselves 
with the Governmental views if they are told that their 
patriotism is on trial, but follow gladly and unquestioningly. 
Even the 300,000 Christians—a few of whom object to bowing 
before the Imperial insignia at Shinto shrines on the grounds 
_ of idolatry and are consequently under a cloud of suspicion 
—as a body respond loyally to the call of patriotism. 


‘ 
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The present, General Araki has laid down, is a time of 
national emergency. The creation of Manchoukuo has by no 
means solved Japan’s problems. Her hour of trial, so far from 
being over, is yet to come. She is surrounded by potentially 
hostile Powers, who are but waiting for their opportunity and 
closely scrutinising her every strength and weakness. Japan 
must not flinch ; she must not concede them the opportunity 
they so urgently desire. Her one objective is peace. Her 
intentions have always been righteous and pacific, though 
the rest of the world may misunderstand her. There is no 
Japanese who does not share some part of this outlook. There | 
are few, indeed, who do not accept it in its entirety. 

But the misunderstanding abroad is so great that General _ 
Araki was led to assert, in the late autumn of 1933, that “‘ war 
is unavoidable ” and Japan must guide her actions in the light 
of that assumption. The Cabinet did not agree on this con- 
tention, and an apparent compromise has been arrived at— 
a policy of ‘‘ pacific diplomacy with military preparedness.” 
What this means is vague, but some inferences can be drawn 
from the course of the disagreement between Araki and the 
civilian Ministers which has naturally arisen over the inter- 
pretation of the policy. During November the main problem 
was the Budget for 1934-5. The Minister of Finance, Taka- 
hashi, held out for nearly a month against the enormous 
increases—approximately double the amount he considered 
feasible—which Araki and Osumi demanded for the army 
and, more especially, for the navy. Although Takahashi 
insisted that they would lay too heavy a burden on the 
already strained resources of the country, the military and 
naval leaders finally had their way. 

The date of the coming crisis is already settled: it will 
be in 1935-6, when Japan’s notice of withdrawal from the 
League of Nations expires and the naval treaties come up for 
review at Washington. Japan expects to meet with stern, 
probably unyielding, opposition over the question of the 
Pacific mandates and her demand for what she considers a 
more equitable naval ratio. It is for no other purpose than to 
back up her policy on these two points that she is building up 
her navy to the utmost limit permitted by the London Treaty. 
Her armaments will give her what she believes to be the neces- 
sary bargaining-power for her diplomacy. If it fails, she will be 
prepared for all emergencies. Throughout the country, every- 
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body is discussing or preparing for the “Crisis of 1936.” 
Schoolchildren even write essays upon it. There are serious 
projects, emanating from General Araki, of organising agri- 
culture on a “National Defence” basis. The army has 
as its ideal “arrangements for converting the peace-time 
industrial organisation into one of war-time.’ Acting with 
the co-operation of the War Office, the National Defence 
Associations already number over ten million young men. 

Among the very few public men, like Shidehara and 
Yoshizawa, who have ventured to question the existence of 
the 1936 crisis, Baron Wakatsuki, who was the leader of the 
Naval Delegation that brought home the unpopular London 
Treaty in 1930, has aroused most attention. General Araki 
caustically remarked that those who cannot understand the 
impending crisis should retire to a monastery and meditate. 
Three weeks later, two generally deplored and fortunately 
unsuccessful attempts were made on Wakatsuki’s life. He 
has made no unpopular speeches since. 

Why should Japan be so anxious about the mandated 
islands? There being some legal grounds for doubt whether 
they were originally allotted to her by the Versailles Peace 
Treaty or by the League, Japan, sensitive of the lack of 
sympathy the Powers have lately shown her, is convinced that, 
unless a strong front is shown, the League will decide she 
herself granted them, and will possibly attempt to deprive her 
of them when she leaves. The islands are of vital importance 
to her. As Manchoukuo is her “ northern life-line,” they are 
her “ southern life-line.” They would occupy an important 
strategic position in “ the coming Pacific war,” as it has been 
spoken of in Japan, intercepting America’s communications 
with the Philippines. According to the admission of Japanese 
officials, {100,000 has already been spent on constructing 
harbours in Pelew and the Mariannes, though their com- 
mercial value is small, and the inhabitants do not exceed 
11,000. The Japanese ridicule the suggestion that they would 
break the treaties and use the islands in time of war. Yet 
it has been repeatedly pointed out that “ Mandates” was 
merely a polite term given to the spoils of war. The Govern- 
ment, enlarging upon the League definition that the islands 
are to be administered as integral parts of her own territory, 
has declared that nothing could be more remote from its 
- intentions than to annex them; but their status is nevertheless 
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the same as that of Formosa, and any attempt at questioning 
Japan’s possession of them would inevitably be unsuccessful. 
The Japanese emphasise the fact that a foreign Power in 
control of the islands would constitute an unbearable menace 
to the security of their country, since they would provide 
excellent locations for air-bases within easy striking distance 
of Tokyo. 

The problem of the naval ratio embraces that of the man- 
dates, since the navy must guard not only the islands but the 
whole Empire. However inequitable the 5 : 5 : 3 ratio before 
1931, it is doubly so now. Japan’s new commitments on the 
Asiatic continent, it is urged, necessitate a revision. It is 
unthinkable, with feeling in the country running as high as 
it does at present, that any Japanese delegation will dare 
to return from Washington in 1936 with an extension of 
the present ratio. Better for it to return with nothing 
save its honour. Matsuoka’s much-lauded Geneva stand of 
“do or die” is the only one that the Japanese public will 
stomach. 

What Japan’s minimum demand for “ security ” will be is 
as yet doubtful. Only two or three months ago a 10: 10:7 
ratio was generally considered as fair. The feeling that this is 
lamentably insufficient, however, has been steadily growing 
since the beginning of the May 15th trials and the heaping-up 
of criticism which the London Treaty has been receiving in 
court and elsewhere. Last December (1933) a responsible 
spokesman for the navy, Capt. Sekine, writing in Contem- 
porary Japan on behalf of “united Japanese opinion,” 
demanded nothing short of parity. Of European disarmament 
proposals he is, like most Japanese writers, frankly sceptical. 
“The objective of universal security,” he says, “ will never 
be attained until all nations have renounced disarmament as 
an instrument of national policy.” His arguments for parity, 


briefly, are : 


1. That the British and American desire to maintain the present 
position is due, not so much to the wish to prolong their ascendancy, 
as has been frequently put forward in Japan, as to their innate 
Anglo-Saxon devotion to the status quo. With this attitude Japan 
cannot sympathise. 

2. That security is more important than the improvement of 
international relations, and Japan cannot be assured of security 
unless she is conceded parity. 
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3. That by the Japan-Manchoukuo Protocol of September rsth, 
1932, Japan is pledged to defend the Manchurian seaboard in 
precisely the same way as that of her own islands. The London 
Treaty, which was signed by Japan on the understanding that she 
had only her own islands to defend, does not, therefore, apply to 
the current situation. 

4. That Japan consented to the London Treaty only in the 
belief that America and Great Britain would not build up to the 
maximum permitted by it. That belief has recently been proved 
erroneous. 

5. That each nation has an equal right to armaments. 

6. That America, being a wealthier and more populous nation, 
for that very reason does not need larger armaments than Japan. 
America’s and Britain’s potential superiority are a partial guarantee 
of their defence. 

7. That if Japan had a navy equal to that of Great Britain or 
the United States, it would undoubtedly constitute a hypothetical 
menace to Hong Kong, Guam, and the Philippines. Such a 
menace, however, is as nothing when compared with the present 
menace to Japan herself. 


Alternative to the demand for parity, the navy spokesman 
suggests a clear distinction between “ offensive” and 
** defensive ’ armaments, the “ offensive’ armaments alone 
being subject to limitation. Such a concession, of course, 
would give Japan, for practical purposes, more than parity, 
since it would leave her activities in the Eastern Pacific and 
on the Asiatic mainland without a shadow of a challenge from 
the Anglo-Saxon Powers. With regard to the main arguments, 
it is enough to notice that point (5) carries especial weight 
among Japanese, being taken from the lips of the American 
Navy Secretary, Mr. Swanson himself, when he explained 
the American “ Bigger Navy” programme. Comment on the 
other points would be superfluous. 

Although the Japanese demands are directed mainly 
towards concessions from the United States, they necessarily 
involve Great Britain as well. Not only would we be called 
upon to make the same substantial concessions upon the 
same grounds, but we are deeply concerned in any question 
affecting the relationship between the United States and 
Japan. British trade and interests in the areas immediately 
and secondarily involved, moreover, are considerably greater 
than those of any other country, not excluding even the 
United States. British industries, especially the textiles, are 
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more actively in competition with the Japanese than are the 
American, and England has not infrequently been represented 
as the evil spirit responsible for the Australian, Dutch, Indian, 
Egyptian, and even Chinese movements against Japanese 
manufactures. England is still widely regarded as having 
inspired the League’s condemnation of Japan for motives of 
her own, and “ Sir Simon” and “ Sir Lytton,” like Mr. 
Stimson, are among the most cordially disliked men in Japan. 
Such immoderate elements are not in control of the diplomacy, 
but it would be very unwise to ignore the other side of the 
medal. It is no subject of mere academic interest that we 
should follow as closely as possible the course of events and 
the development of opinion in Japan, lest we should suddenly 
be confronted with a dangerous situation on the other side of 
the world as real to us and as threatening as any in Europe, of 
which we had no adequate forewarning, and for which we had 
made no suitable provision. 


| 
| 
\| 
| 
| 
| 


EDUARD MORIKE. 


N the last quarter of the nineteenth century and during 
[x years before the War, the reputation of Eduard 

Moérike)steadily increased. The news of his death in 1875 
came, indeed, as a surprise to his fellow countrymen. So 
thoroughly was he withdrawn from the toil and dust of the 
arena, that many or most learnt for the first time that he had 
been living among them, their own contemporary. In the 
various histories of German literature up to that time he 
had been reckoned but as one of the several Suabian poets 
of an erewhile Romantic School whose lustre was dimmed by 
that of Uhland, their acknowledged chief. Presently, how- 
ever, he was to pass from the position of a poet, cherished 
alone by brother poets and the select few, to that of a national 
luminary. Slowly but surely he came to be recognised as one 
who, delicately combining the elements of realism and 
romance and classicism, rounded off the Romantic movement 
to a harmonious close ; as one to be ranked high among men 
of letters, and even hailed as the greatest master of the German 
lyric since Goethe. Such a claim is worthy of inspection. In 
these days of anxious or patient waiting upon German 
fortunes, Mérike may pleasantly engage us and serve to 
revive gracious memories of a land once known for its learn- 
ing and candour. 

Born at Ludwigsburg in 1804, and sprung from a stock of 
doctors and pastors, Mérike was destined by his guardians 
for the Church. Docile, he proceeded from the seminary of 
Urach to the Evangelical Foundation connected with the 
University of Tiibingen, a student attentive rather to his 
dreams of poetry. But there seems to have been no great 
conflict between the two vocations. He was to furnish a 
career as curate or temporary substitute in many a parish of 
Wiirtemberg, the romantic Suabia of days gone by. Once, 
indeed, after a thousand hopes and plans that failed, he broke 
away and essayed the writer’s trade at Stuttgart, but made 
speedy return, disillusioned, convinced that not for him was 
a life that allowed no space for quiet meditation. But his 
clerical engagements were interrupted by frequent leave of 
absence. From early days a valetudinarian, he suffered from 
a rheumatic affection and hypochondria, and was like to be 
regarded as a malingerer. Even the one promising post at 
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Cleversulzbach might not stand him in lasting stead; in 
1843 he was allowed or bidden either to discharge his office 
unaided, or resign. With a slender pension and the help of 
his friends, he could tide over difficulties till at last, in 1851, 
a lay position was found for him. In the Katharinenstift, 
the High School for Girls at Stuttgart, he gave lectures upon 
German literature and, for a while, dramatic readings in the 
Museum. But his infirmities increased; and the dread of 
activities, even the slightest. In 1866 he released himself 
from all regular duties, was pensioned again, and lingered on 
for some years, comforted by the sense that he was recog- 
nised at least by his literary peers. 

An idyllic and harmonious life, it has been urged by those 
who have come under the spell of Mérike’s poems and letters ; 
the life of one spared all inward and outer storms. Hardly 
so, if we recall his precarious circumstances ; his constant and 
vain effort to secure some little ease and freedom from mone- 
tary cares. Besides, who shall measure the mental agitation 
of another, or decide that the causes of such agitation are 
inadequate? In early youth, Maria Weber, a love-lorn 
adventuress in the wandering train of the mystic, the charla- 
tan, Frau von Kridener, so fascinated him that only by 
the strongest exertion of will could he wrest himself away, 
blameless, at the cost of a fevered sick-bed. The elder 
brother he admired was to involve him, unwitting, in a 
political conspiracy and the risk of a prison; and a younger, 
a ne’er-do-weel, must draw upon his ill-furnished purse. 
His engagement to Luise Rau, a pastor’s daughter in whom 
he discovered treasures unknown to her family, protracted 
itself till at length she married another of the profession with 
surer fortunes. His slender post at Stuttgart enabled him 
later to marry Margarete von Speeth, but against his own 
forebodings and strait warning from without. Already for 
some years this Margarete, friend of his sister Klarchen, who 
kept house for him, had dwelt with the pair, Mérike thinking 
no harm and incurring ill-gossip and censure for his perception 
of the poetry of her Catholic rites. But jealousy arose between 
the bride and Klarchen, who had rejected marriage for her 
brother’s sake ; and it was Margarete who at last withdrew, 
only to return when Mérike lay a-dying. And yet, despite all 
this, we are somehow left with a general impression of his 
cheerful content, nay even happiness. Here was one who rode 
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mild hobbies ; who loved to watch the antics of pet birds and 
wake the laughter of children. Character, in short, is vision. 
Morike beheld the world in the light of his golden fancy ; 
was—in the phrase used by an early friend—Poetry itself. 
His, if any man’s, the abundant harvest of the quiet eye. 

There are, indeed, seeming incompatibilities in Morike’s 
nature ; contrasts a little difficult to reconcile. On the one 
hand, expansive, he could charm his youthful associates. 
There was the making of an actor in him ; a lasting aptitude 
for mimicry and the use of gesticulation. And, on the other, 
he remained the shy lad who shrank from music-lessons lest 
he should be called upon to display his talent ; the dreamer 
who looked beyond actualities to the real-ideal; the born 
recluse for whom social duties were an ever-growing burden. 
Mérike himself was conscious of the contradiction. Painfully, 
in youth, he marvelled how that he could wear the mask of 
prudent silence when his heart bade him reveal himself ; 
how that he could indulge the lively jest and thereupon be 
moved to melancholy and whole dissatisfaction with himself 
and the world. Perchance it would be enough to declare that 
Mérike’s nature was lyrical, open to whatever influx of joy 
and sorrow. Peace, the equilibrium of his faculties, was 
only to be won—if it was won—with the help of age and 
common sense. 

But the readier way of explaining the impression of har- 
mony is, of course, to make of him a type, a German Vicar 
of Wakefield. Naive, assuredly, and a man without guile, 
was Morike: the simple Christian, tolerant of weakness in 
others and strict in his own requirement, avoiding theological 
dispute with his colleagues, untroubled by the theories of his 
lifelong friend, David Friedrich Strauss. But one would also 
have to imagine a Vicar of Wakefield with a remarkable turn 
for friendship and letter-writing. It has even been claimed 
that Morike is to be ranked with Lessing, Goethe and Bis- 
marck as a complete virtuoso in the kind. Such an estimate, 
on the face of it, is all too high. But one can well acknow- 
ledge the sweet reasonableness of the letters to Luise Rau or 
Margarete von Speeth, and warmly admire, in those addressed 
to his confidants, the lavish power to disclose the poetry that 
lies in common things. Cowper should be added to Dr. 

Primrose for a composite image and parallel. 

The antecedents of Maler Nolten, the long novel published 
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in 1832, are obvious. Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship had 
been enthusiastically welcomed by the elder Romantics, and 
presently disdained; whereas Mérike from first to last 
adhered to his chosen master. And, for further influence, we 
must look not so much to Tieck’s William Lovell and Franz 
Sternbald, those parodies, one might say, of Fichte’s meta- 
physical and misunderstood Ego, those distressful heroes 
who set no bounds to desire, as to the Schicksaldrama, the 
phantasmagorias of fate and shuddering terror, the pattern 
for which, set by Werner, was to be followed even to this day 
by many a playwright. Moérike was essentially a man of the 
gentle and sober heart. But the mysterious fortunes of 
Mignon and the problem of elective affinities had impressed 
him ; and he could not but discover in his relation to Maria 
Meyer the germ of a tragic disaster that might have awaited 
him. He was for using Goethe’s method of deliverance. 
The writing of a Maler Nolten would bring his malady to the 
daylight ; would disperse—as he put it to a friend—his 
“‘ subjective mass ” of crazed fancies. The difficulty is that, 
later, Mérike could not endure his production. Future 
readers must know it only in altered shape. For years upon 
years he laboured to rewrite it, mitigating the ‘‘ demonic ” 
element so far as was possible, reducing romantic excess to 
classical sanity as best he might. And, even so, his ‘ child of 
pain ” never came to the full birth. Another hand must link 
the second part, still unrevised and requiring—so he hoped— 
the barest or no revision, to the first. Such irksome labour 
is anything but commendable. Imagine a mature Millais 
not to be withheld from re-painting the works of his pre- 
Raphaelite period ! Besides, the initial situation of innocent 
folk, fated and fatal, remained ; and the inevitable—was it 
inevitable ?—sequel. Those were the times of the occult 
‘“ Nature-philosophers ” ; and Mérike was moved to symbol- 
ise the dark, subliminal powers that frustrate conscious 
purpose and allure to destruction. It is the strange tale of 
folk that are mad or like to turn mad ; a case for psycholo- 
gists or the sceptical. Historically, one would assign it as a 
link, not—as it has been said—between Wilhelm Meister and 
Anna Karenina, but between Wilhelm Meister and Der 
griune Heinrich of Gottfried Keller. It can be read a second 
time for the clearness and charm of its episodes, and the 
beauty of its prose—Goethe’s prose with an added grace and 
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fluency. But in this second reading, the interest will probably 
centre upon Mérike, dividing himself into Nolten and Lark- 
ens, transfiguring Luise Rau, and throughout exhibiting the 
range of his idiosyncrasy. 

Of Morike’s poems it is difficult, and even idle, to speak. 
It was given him to write a certain number of perfect 
lyrics, of Lieder distinct among the best. And, that said, all 
is said. Such things are the choice expression of pure emotion; 
are as those happy strains of “ absolute” music which, 
existing of themselves and for themselves, ask no comment. 
The fusion of content and form is complete. Paraphrase 
in prose, attempted translation in verse, even the free 
adaptations which at times may be successfully put forward 
as equivalents rather than as substitutes; all these are of 
small avail, and can but meagrely suggest the original. 
Thus, Schén-Rohtraut and Der junge Dichter ; Das verlassene 
Magdlein and Agnes; Ein Stiindlein wohl vor Tag, Heimweb, 
Im Frihling; the mythopceic Um Mitternacht ; Erinna an 
Sappho, its marble flushed with modern sentiment; the 
humorous, fanciful Turmhahn ; and, above all, those Nature- 
symphonies in little, dn einem Wintermorgen vor Sonnen- 
aufgang and Besuch in Urach. Whereupon, singling out some 
few, and straightway ready to double the list, a critic had 
best stand aside and leave them to produce their own effect. 
Morike, after trial of his powers, would seem to have concluded 
that he must await the rare harmony of soul and bodily 
condition; await and use the perfect mood, the hour of 
whole inspiration. And these hours would seem to have 
come most frequently when his heart was moved by tender 
love and solicitude. But what of the many, many other poems 
he has given us? It is as if, also, he had too seriously taken, 
or agreed in advance with, Goethe’s advice about the poetry 
“‘ of occasion.” The ever-changing present should bring the 
poet sufficient occasions to record himself as in a diary. 
And, accordingly, between the edition of 1838 and the last 
revised of 1867, the poems grow in bulk. Countless ephem- 
eralities—there is a further second and even a third collection 
—threaten to submerge the rest. His craftsmanship, however 
excellent, has become an imperative habit; a method of 
busy idleness. In literature, doubtless, much must be furn- 
_ ished that somewhat may be chosen and retained. 

The Jdylle vom Bodensee, the domestic epic of 1846, despite 
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the tender love episode in the fifth canto—Margrete is 
Margarete von Speeth idealised —and many a touch of grace and 
beauty throughout, can hardly be said to rival Hermann und 
Dorothea. Hexameters better agree with the German language 
and taste than with our own. The fault lies not here, but in 
the construction of the plot. The use of a merry prank as 
the knot, and the insertion of still another drawn from the 
youthful memories of the rustic perpetrator, hinder the full 
effect of poetic realism. It was rather in the Schatz of 1836 
and the Stuttgarter Hutzelmdnnlein of 1853 that Moérike 
could fully exhibit his love of narrative for its own sake, 
and his characteristic turn for fanciful humour. Folk-tales 
recover for us the childhood of the race. Tieck has used the | 
Marchen to convey melancholy terror or vent satiric laughter ; 
Novalis to express and veil his mystic home-sickness ; and 
Goethe to mystify the “ intellectuals.” Already, the child 
and adolescent, Mérike had dwelt in a fairy island, and could 
exchange its latest news with comrades pledged to secrecy. 
In the collected poems, the Marchen vom sichern Mann shows 
us a grotesque figure commissioned by the younger gods to 
endite a cosmogony and rehearse it in the underworld, much 
to the annoyance and discomfiture of the Devil. And here, 
in these lengthy and not a whit too lengthy examples, 
Moérike could restore the folk-tale to its proper nature ; 
could allow it to exhibit its clear and joyous belief that all is 
well in a wondrous world, and justice shall accrue to the 
honest and upright. Der Schatz has its modern setting and 
smiling defiance of rationalisation; the other transports to the 
Middle Ages and thereby facilitates acceptance of marvels. 
You may choose as you will, or welcome both, if so you care 
to be a “ Sunday-child ” and live in a bustling daydream, 
intimate with elves and gnomes, lucky shoes and the wisdom- 
teeth of marine monsters. 

But it is in the Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag that Mérike 
achieves his prose masterpiece. With happy skill he avoids 
the snares and pitfalls that beset novelists and dramatists 
when they would bring the illustrious before us, and present- 
day biographers who are for reducing them to common 
levels or dowering them with latest modes of thought and 
feeling. Mérike presents a single day in the life of his darling 
musician ; and in its course resumes the whole. The golden 
hours of the light heart must fleet and pass; the morrow 
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will bring its shadows ; already the trancing melody has its 
undertone of chill foreboding. Indeed, here is Mozart in his 
essentials, tender and generous, given to dreaminess and 
imsouctance, humorous withal and prompt to the social 
mood; Mozart and his Kostanze, amiable now and able to 
exercise that talent for narration which so often served to 
lighten his forced vigils. For characterisation and Kleinmalerei 
the piece is exquisite, and partly because of Mérike’s sym- 
pathy with, and resemblance to, his model. 

In shaping for ourselves an adequate portrait of Eduard 
Moérike, it is to be remembered that the Maler Nolten of 
1832 and the Poems of 1838 fall within the period of German 
unrest known as Jung Deutschland. And, further, it is to be 
borne in mind that there was much in common between 
ultra-Romanticism, Jung Deutschland and the “ Storm and 
Stress ” that afflicted the early contemporaries of Goethe. 
It is as if the German mind must have its periodical recur- 
rences of effervescence and tumult ; its devastating outbursts 
of would-be Titans. One has but to recall the intense craving 
for novelty that marked the end of last century; or, still 
again, the revolutionary and chaotic literature of the years 
immediately after the War. And, accordingly, in times like 
the present, how is it to be expected that Germans should be 
yielding themselves to the discreet charm of Mérike, or even 
to the wise counsel of Goethe, bidding men reverence the 
moral law that so they may erect themselves from mere 
individuals to personalities? As well suppose ourselves, 
amid our own difficulties, attending to Wordsworth and for- 
warding the better time of ‘“‘ more wise desires, and simpler 
manners.” And, nevertheless, Mérike is representative of 
Germany, the stable Germany of native kindliness and 
intimate Gemiith. There is loss and gain in change. Have we 
not been told that, in our own history, “ every step in advance 
has been at the same time a step backward,” a struggle to 
recover something old that is precious and perennial? 

Upon the news of loss, a friend could declare that Morike, 
the playsome, visionary Mérike, was unsurpassed and un- 
surpassable in the dream-clearness of his best productions. 
And another friend of much longer standing could speak of 
the quiet band who found solace in the “ wondrous, clear, 
happy dreams, and the high truth visible in these dreams.” 
With the years, his admirers are grown to a community. 

GARNET Smrru. \ 
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ELGAR} THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC. 


¥ HICH is the greater, Homer or Shakespeare ?— 

Homer, by two thousand years.” It is an ancient 

jest which illustrates well enough the tendency of 
mankind to magnify the past at the expense of the present. 
Homer is not necessarily to be reckoned greater than Shake- 
speare. But he lived (if at all !) two thousand years and more 
before him, and therefore orthodox opinion inevitably puts 
him first. In much the same way it is nowadays the fashion 
to say that Elgar was the greatest English composer—since 
Purcell. But in this case, too, one may well ask, ‘“ Why drag 
in Purcell?’ Purcell was a great composer no doubt, and 
we may be proud to have produced him, But he means so ~ 
little to modern hearers that there is surely a touch of 
pedantry and make-believe in continuing to rank him superior 
to a master of Elgar’s status merely because he lived two 
centuries earlier. 

It is permissible to think, indeed, that Elgar was not merely 
the greatest English composer since Purcell but the greatest 
that we have ever produced, bar none. Even this, it might 
be cynically said by those foreign critics whose views are 
represented by the author of 4 Land Without Music (other- 
wise England), does not mean very much, inasmuch as it 
only implies that he was superior to the Parrys, Stanfords, 
Sterndale-Bennetts and other accomplished but relatively 
uninspired composers of the recent past. But happily there 
is warrant for holding that Elgar was not merely the greatest 
composer these islands have ever produced but actually 
the first we have ever known—in modern times at all events 
—worthy to be ranked with the great Continental masters 
and capable of holding his own with the best even of these. 

Years ago, when Gerontius was produced at Diisseldorf, 
Richard Strauss dubbed him one of the Fortschrittmanner 
of modern music and hailed him as a fellow master; and 
right splendidly was Elgar to justify that generous and 
prophetic tribute in the succession of noble works which he 
afterwards gave to the world. Admittedly he was unequal, 
in the sense that he sometimes, like most other composers, 
fell below his greatest, as in some of the slighter and more 
occasional pieces which he threw off from time to time. But 
every creative genius is entitled to be judged by his finest 
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achievements, and appraised by this standard Elgar may 
claim a place among the greatest masters who have ever lived. 

As to his contemporaries, comparisons may be odious, but 
they are sometimes unavoidable and, surveying the musical 
outlook in Europe to-day, it is hard to think of any composer, 
with the possible exceptions of Strauss and Sibelius, worthy 
of comparison, in point of actual achievement, with our own 
dead master. That Strauss is a very big man—although it is 
the fashion nowadays among les jeunes to sneer at him—who 
has written some wonderful music may be readily agreed. 
But one seeks in vain in it for anything approaching, in 
elevation of mood and depth of feeling, some that Elgar has 
given us, such as the slow movement of the first symphony— 
music which seems the last word at once in mystical ecstasy 
and sensuous beauty. And if Strauss be ruled out, I fear that 
the worthy Sibelius, so grim and grey, can hardly be preferred. 

Other composers there are in plenty, doubtless, of the 
ultra-revolutionary type, such as Schonberg and Stravinsky, 
the pets of sects and coteries, by whom such effete and old- 
fashioned practitioners as Strauss and Elgar are, of course, 
regarded as of no account at all. But who to-day would 
venture to award the primacy to any one of them ? Someone 
perhaps may mention Ravel, and certainly he occupies, with 
his delicate and subtle art, a very different category from that 
of the Schénbergs and Stravinskys. But greatest of living 
composers? Hardly. His baggage is too slender altogether 
for that. One recalls the reply of Browning when asked if he 
admired a certain minor poet’s works: “ Yes, I rather like 
carved cherry-stones.” And Ravel is another, if it comes to 
that, whose “ cherry-stones ” seem to make singularly little 
appeal to the world at large. 

Very different is the position occupied by the music of 
such composers as Strauss and Elgar, both of whom have not 
only produced a big array of splendid works on the largest 
scale but have also gained the ear of the whole musical 
world—though Elgar less so than Strauss, of course. Probably, 
indeed, no German musician would tolerate the suggestion 
for a moment that the one could possibly be weighed against 
the other. But English music-lovers may be permitted to 
have their own opinions on the subject none the less. What 
at least is certain is that there are lamentably few making 
‘music to-day worthy of being ranked with either. Others will 
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come along in due course, no doubt—so far the great line of 
authentic masters has never failed—but certainly at present 
they are far to seek. The sheep look up and are not fed, and 
frantic experimentalising has taken the place of solid 
achievement. 

But of Elgar’s music at least no such thing could ever be 
said. Though one of the greatest masters of his craft, who 
could have been audacious and preposterous with the best 
(or worst) had he chosen, he never stooped to tickle the ears 
of the groundlings or curry favour with the “ advanced ” 
brigade by substituting extravagance and eccentricity for 
inspiration and sanity. And he had his reward in the whole- 
hearted devotion of those who love music rather than 


mountebankery and (I am afraid it must be said) the some- ~ 


what half-hearted and patronising approbation of those 
numerous folk who are foolish enough to think that anything 
which is comprehensible must necessarily be commonplace— 
and wice versa ! 

Elgar stands alone among the great composers in having 
been practically self-taught—in itself a sufficiently astonish- 
ing fact. He himself, with characteristic modesty, sometimes 
regretted this. Yet it is impossible to see what he could have 
gained by going through the orthodox mill, while he might 
well have lost immeasurably had his genius been cribbed 
and cabined at the outset by the sterilising pedantries of the 
schools. Others would say differently, perhaps, and certainly it 
is probable that his path would have been considerably easier at 
the outset had he been trained in the usual way and had the 
backing of the established authorities. As things were, he had 
to fight his way entirely unaided, in the face of the undis- 
guised coolness and contempt of only too many in high 
musical places, who regarded it as positively intolerable that 
a self-taught composer, who, from their point of view, was 
absolutely “ no class,” should actually dare to write better 
music than they could ! 

As an illustration of the sort of spirit in which his music 
was approached in certain quarters in those days, I well 
recall the remark made by a very eminent critic of the time, 
closely identified with what might be called the “ academic 
interest,” after the first performance in London of the now 
world-famous Enigma Variations. That work, it will be 
remembered, consists of variations designed to illustrate the 
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personalities of various friends of the composer, and the only 
comment of the critic in question at the end of the perform- 
ance was “ What a very unpleasant lot of people the friends 
of the composer must be ! ” 

Nor can it be said, unfortunately, that the spirit embodied 
in that remark has even yet entirely vanished. One remem- 
bers, for instance, that unlucky English musical professor 
who took upon himself not long ago to inform the world at 
large, through the medium of a German cyclopedia, that 
Elgar was really not much thought of in England by the best 
judges—an amazing pronouncement which aroused such 
feeling when it was brought to light that the unprecedented 
step was adopted of issuing, by way of protest, a public 
manifesto, signed by some of the most eminent musicians 
of the day, indignantly denying the accuracy of the professor’s 
statement. The episode was unimportant enough in itself, 
but it is worth recalling to-day as illustrating one of the 
influences with which Elgar had to contend throughout his 
career and which helped no doubt to retard the full recognition 
of his greatness. And it is also worth recalling as illustrating 
the difficulty so often experienced by some, when music is in 
question, of recognising even indubitable genius when it 
appears and of distinguishing between mere machine-made 
stufi—“ vacant chaff well meant for grain”’—and the genuine 
article. 

Not that Elgar did not have plentiful recognition of a sort 
almost from the first. But for a long time it was always more 
or less qualified by the fear that there might be disappoint- 
ment in store and that he might not stay the course. We had 
had so many “ promising’ young composers before who, 
after more or less “ brilliant ” starts, had silently faded away ! 
Those earlier works, King Olaf, Caractacus, and the rest, 
were promising enough, certainly, but Still, no one 
assuredly had ever given us anything quite so good as [he 
Dream of Gerontius (even though a learned professor did 
declare that it “ stank of incense ”) or the Enigma V artations, 
and so, as time went on, it really began to seem as if “ he who 
was awaited”) in Schumann’s famous phrase) might veritably 
have arrived after all. 

True, there were productions of less distinction from time 
to time to raise a certain amount of misgiving in the minds of 
the more fastidious and apprehensive. But these were com- 
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pletely forgotten in the light of such things as the Cockaigne 
and In the South overtures, to say nothing of those great 
oratorios, The Apostles and The Kingdom, so that it needed 
finally only the glorious first symphony to clinch matters 
and give the world indubitable assurance of a composer 
beyond all cavil or question of the highest order. And this 
assurance was only to be confirmed and strengthened by all 
the works which followed—the hardly less glorious second 
symphony, the lovely violin concerto, the amazing Falstaff, 
the exquisite ’cello concerto, the beautiful (if less completely 
satisfying) chamber works, and so on. 

Here were a group of works sufficient in themselves, apart 
from any that had gone before, to establish any composer in 
the first rank, and as such they have long since been recog- 
nised. Alas! that there could not be added to them that 
third symphony upon which the composer had been working 
down to the time of his death, for, despite statements to the 
contrary which have been made by some who heard and saw 
portions of the uncompleted score, we may have sufficient 
faith in Elgar’s powers to feel it to be quite unlikely that, in 
the final result, it would have fallen short, in any serious 
respect, of its predecessors, the more especially since Elgar 
himself is known to have been full of hope and enthusiasm 
concerning it. 

If one were asked to define the leading qualities of Elgar’s 
music one might say that it was in general broad, lofty, noble 
and aspiring in character, with more often than not a certain 
chivalric and heroic note superadded, according completely 
with the much-quoted direction Nobilmente which he em- 
ployed so frequently. Nor should one fail to note further, 
as another essential ingredient, that indefinable but unmis- 
takable quality, consisting of a certain wholesome and lovable 
freshness and fragrance, suggestive of green fields and blue 
skies, which may fairly be regarded as typically English—in 
so far as its like is certainly very rarely to be found in foreign 
music. There are those, no doubt, who deny, strangely 
enough, the existence of such national musical traits, con- 
spicuous though they seem to most of us when considering 
the music of any foreign nation ; and presumably such would 
deny their presence also in Elgar, though to most they are 
certainly unmistakable enough, and indeed half the secret 
of his appeal. 
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If, leaving these broader aspects of Elgar’s music, one asks 
wherein precisely he surpassed his predecessors, I should be 
disposed to say that he was superior to them compendiously 
in all essential matters—alike in his individuality, in his 
spontaneity, in the quality of his inspiration and in his 
craftsmanship. As to his individuality, that at least is 
undeniable enough. As so many have remarked, one cannot 
hear half a dozen bars of his music without recognising his 
hand, and this of itself is always an almost infallible sign of a 
composer of mark whom the world will be willing to hear. 
As to the matter of spontaneity one might perhaps find a 
better term, but by it here I mean to imply music which has 
obviously come, as opposed to that which has been merely 
manufactured, and, so judged, there can never be any doubt 
as to the category in which Elgar’s stands. Even when a 
given theme, as that of the Enigma Variations for instance, 
may not appear in itself particularly captivating, one always 
has the feeling that it had come in that way to the composer 
and was, as Wagner once put it, his own “ especial gift ”’ ; 
just as, in the case of the same work, one feels that each of 
the variations has in turn been similarly the product of 
genuine inspiration and not a mere schoolman’s exercise on 
the parent theme. 

As to the actual quality of his inspiration, this is writ large 
throughout the whole body of his work for all who have ears 
to hear, and could be illustrated, if opportunity served, by a 
hundred instances, of varying quality no doubt, but main- 
taining in general a wonderfully high level; while, finally, as 
to his superb craftsmanship, that is so universally recognised 
that argument on the point is quite unnecessary. Whether 
in the larger matters of design and structure—consider as a 
single instance the amazing skill and ingenuity with which 
the great main theme of the first symphony in all its manifold 
transformations is interwoven in the texture of the score 
throughout the whole work—or in the handling of the tiniest 
details, Elgar, the self-taught composer, shows himself 
invariably at every point a consummate master of his craft. 

As to Elgar the man, many opinions have been expressed 
and various theories framed, from which the most diverse 
conclusions might be drawn. All are agreed, however, that, 


_ while possessed of the most engaging qualities, he was emi- 


nently a man of moods, and further that, in his later years, 
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he often expressed himself in a spirit of despondency and _ 
bitterness not easy to reconcile with the position which he 
occupied and the fame and honour which he enjoyed. My 
own acquaintance with him was of the slightest, but I had 
occasion two or three years ago to write to him to call — 
attention to certain misprints in one of his scores, and his | 
reply was characteristic. While thanking me for my letter, — 
he was evidently not in the least concerned about the mis- 
prints, observing that he did not even possess a copy of the 
score in question, and he concluded “ No one wants to hear 
my music and I do not feel in the least inclined to write any 
more.” A strange enough sentiment, it might be thought, 

to come from one who had received such honour and recogni- 
tion as no other composer of his race had ever known. But 
Dr. Malcolm Sargent has, I think, supplied the real explana- 
tion of the matter : 


I know that he was never completely convinced that the English 
public and Press had accepted him as a genius of the first order 
and to a sensitive nature such as his, and to one so rightly sure of 
his accomplishments, any criticism rankled. I believe this made 
him assume a pretence in his life, both as to the insignificance of 
his music and the importance of his hobbies. 


Yet, though rightly conscious of his own claims, and 
proudly aware of the greatness of his achievements, it was 
needful only to hear Elgar speak of the giants of the past 
to realise his essential modesty. ‘‘ In the Temples of the 
Ancients,” he once said, “ in addition to the glorious marbles 
of the great Masters, some were allowed to present their little 
leaden images. I have done just that.” \ 

Hucu Artuur Scorr. \ | 
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CRACOW, TOWN OF TRANSITION. 


OUR times did Europe experiment with the venture of 

a policy from sea to sea. Only in two cases has it ulti- 

mately succeeded : France in the west extends from the 
North Sea to the Mediterranean; and Russia in the east 
embraces the huge territory from the Arctic Ocean and the 
Baltic Sea to the Black Sea. The other two cases are to-day 
merely history. Poland-Lithuania never completely suc- 
ceeded in this aim. A resuscitation of Poland’s traditional 
political endeavours may be seen in our day in the Polish- 
Roumanian alliance. Up till 1866 Germany still extended 
from the North Sea to the Adriatic. The alliance with 
Austro-Hungary was the renewal of the endeavour to spread 
from the North Sea to the Mediterranean. Its fate was sealed 
with the conclusion of the Great War. 

The many divisions of Central Europe may be one of the 
reasons why this policy, within its limits, always remained 
an adventure, why its relations were always determined by 
insecurity. The twofold endeavour of Germany and Poland 
was naturally bound to lead to a rivalry, the most typical 
expressions of which may be looked for where the two states 
join. Instead of a straightforward joint there was a wedge. 
Originally it was free from conflicts. The policy of competi- 
tion sprang from instincts too strongly clinging to the soil, 
and at the same time was too much bound up in the com- 
munity of Western Christianity for the national opposites to 
arise from it. These subsequently grew out of them for 
modern man, and modern man, looking back from the present 
standpoint, interprets the past. It is round this wedge-line 
that the whole of the fight along the eastern front of the 
German national territory is concentrated. Whether the 
struggle is regarded in the spirit of the different epochs or 
merely by the nationalism of our own time, it must be recog- 
nised that in either case the ways and means of this struggle 
completely differ from those employed for the similarly 
disputed Rhine-line. Hence modern scholars, such as Erwin 
Hanslik, draw the cultural frontier between West and East 
Europe from Danzig via Breslau and Vienna to Trieste, 
which approximately corresponds on the eastern frontier to 
what was regarded on the map until 1866 as Germany, and 
indicates with a few exceptions the east frontier of the 
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German-speaking territory. Only Bohemia-Moravia, in as 
far as it is purely Czech-speaking, and East Prussia are, as it 
were, on the wrong side of this borderline, which at this 
moment (how much longer ?) marks the front of the national 
struggle. In reality this means the never-failing proof of 
wrong frontier lines, the reproach against one’s neighbour of 
false historical views, and the defence of so-called autochthon- 
ous culture on both sides of the existing frontier. That the 
frontier as a line is in the end only a fiction, in reality however 
a place, or in other words that the national thought can no 
longer be confined within the State if we are to understand 
the frontier-place, that is the premise of a just judgment, 
helpful in creating a new spiritual order among the nations. 

Conclusions arrived at from such considerations will easily 
yield knowledge that will prove useful in the wedge-line of 
West and East Central Europe. In complete distinction from 
the Rhine-line—we now leave aside the wedge-line south- 
west of the Jablunka Pass—the Oder-Vistula territory has 
retained a political consciousness which acts at least as a 
reminder of the past if not of the present. The political im- 
portance of Rhenish towns of the fourteenth to sixteenth 
century, Constance, Zurich, Basle, Strasbourg, Frankfurt-on- 
Main, Mainz, Trier, Cologne, Aachen, Amsterdam, is merely 
history ; and even so solemn an effort as was displayed from 
Berlin in 1925 at the celebration of the 1,000-year-old 
dependence of the Rhineland on the German Empire could 
not revive this sense. On the contrary, the Rhineland felt 
this celebration to be the most un-Rhenish of its festivals ; 
the poet Alfons Paquet was able to testify to it unchallenged. 
The towns of the Oder-Vistula country, and of the German 
colonial settlement in the East on the other hand, have 
retained their political memory and partly also their political 
initiative, even when, like Breslau and Cracow, they were 
open to western influences due to the same historical events of 
their common membership of the Hanseatic League. It is a 
curious fact that the towns adjacent to the wedge-line have a 
tendency to become in some way a centre, be it only for the 
festivals of political memory, for which they are always ready. 

Berlin and Kénigsberg are the two capitals that have 
frequently tried to give the German-Slavonic frontier-place a 
political form as a supernational state. Warsaw is the resi- 
dence of the adversary. It was not always so. First it was 
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Posen, then Cracow (1320-1609). But since the coronation of 
Wladislaus Lokietek Cracow was the coronation and burial 
town (1311-1764), and thus obtained national rank which it 
never lost at any moment of its history. Its power was 
increased by its university founded by Casimir the Great, 1364 
(1401). He thus gave Poland not only its first university, 
~ which is also the second oldest in Central Europe, but in doing 
so he made Cracow the spiritual centre of Poland for all time. 
It became the Supreme Court of the Polish towns under 
German (Magdeburg) Law. Is it to be wondered at that 
Kosciuszko was here proclaimed generalissimo and dictator 
of Poland (1794) in order to regain independence for his 
fatherland ? Cracow was strong enough to become the object 
of controversy between the Powers who, at the Vienna 
Congress in 1815, declared it an independent Free State. 
Until, in consequence of a local rebellion, it was annexed by 
Austria in 1846, its territory was the only spot of Polish 
ground that enjoyed national liberty. When, after 1867, 
Galicia obtained autonomy, and with it its own Polish schools, 
Cracow immediately became once more Poland’s spiritual 
centre, for nowhere else could Poland develop so freely as 
here. Cracow became the seat of the Polish Academy of 
Science (1872) which it retains in the re-established Poland. 
It was the essence of the spiritual political programme of the 
Polish nation in the nineteenth century. It also became the 
guiding line of her political realism which, however, did not 
prevent Pilsudski from making it the headquarters of his 
Strzelec (sharpshooters), with which he hoped to regain the 
liberty of the greater Polish fatherland; with them he 
entered Congress Poland during the Great War. 

The same history has frequently repeated itself in the Oder- 
Vistula country, though the final forms may have been 
different. The Universities of Berlin and Warsaw need hardly 
be mentioned. Breslau and Danzig are, as towns of the 
highest education, unmistakable in their spiritual political 
aspect. One need not speak of Kénigsberg, where Kant taught. 
Our own time added the university at Posen and at Frankfurt- 
on-Oder, the Home of Music (Musikheim) ; at Lowenberg, 
the Frontier Country Training College (Grenzlandschulheim), 
Boberhaus founded by the Silesian Junior Fellowship 
_ (Jungenscha}t). Breslau and Kulm were the two towns that 
set their mark upon the Magdeburg Law for the use of the 
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eastern towns. Konigsberg, and above all Breslau, became 
the centres from which emanated the Prussian Rising of 1813, 
which was the beginning of the Wars of Liberation. In the 
old Kingdom of Poland Danzig, as a free city, had a limited 
political independence ; under Napoleon it obtained limited 
political autonomy which it regained once more at the con- 
clusion of the Great War, so that on each occasion on behalf 
of the German nation it was faced with the same problem 
regarding the Polish nation as the former Free State Cracow. 
Thorn, too, always important from a military-political point 
of view, was nearly proclaimed a free state at the Congress of 
Vienna. Side by side with Kosciuszko, who fought for the 
independence of America, may be mentioned the Prussian 
Steuben, who fought through the same war. Though not a 
native of the frontier-place, but born at Magdeburg, Steuben’s 
earliest and glorious activity was in the battles of Frederick 
the Great, fought in the frontier-zone. It is, moreover, curious 
that his French fellow-combatant, La Fayette of Metz, also 
a frontier-town (between Germany and France), went into 
the American War of Independence. La Fayette’s last utter- 
ance before he died (1834) was on behalf of the refugees of the 
Polish Rising (1830-1) living in France. 

Cracow, the old town and the kernel of the new Greater 
Cracow, lies on the left bank of the Vistula, with suburbs now 
stretching to the right bank, in a fertile plain and surrounded 
by a low chain of hills. In the far distance may be seen the 
Carpathians. It has always been an important corridor. The 
high roads of commerce used by the merchants in the Middle 
Age, and which also served the troops, crossed the town. 
Three times (1241, 1260, 1281) it was taken by the Tartars, 
who destroyed it so completely that the Polish kings invited 
German settlers to rebuild it. They gave the town its exterior 
cast which its old part retains still to-day. Cracow’s Polish 
tradition, epitomised above, might be called the corpus 
mysticum, while the envelope, the whole German town, must 
be regarded as the corpus physicum. This juxtaposition ex- 
presses the Janus face of Cracow. At no moment of its 
history was the town moved from its manifold frontier-points, 
so that the expression of its different neighbours is a logical 
consequence of its construction. 

The town built by the Germans, in place of the old Slav 
town of Krak after its destruction by the Tartars, corresponds 
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to the type of all German town-planning within the area of 
the German colonial settlement in the East, such as the neigh- 
bouring and perhaps the most imposing example of such 
towns, Breslau ; the type is preserved in many others, not 
least at Posen and Lemberg. The town lies round its political 
centre, the town hall, which stands in the middle of the 
Ringplatz (main square), where the most eminent citizens 
have their houses, and from which the streets lead into the 
country through the chessboard-like quarters that are a 
feature of every colonial town in all centuries. The non- 
colonial towns of German as well as Slav type—this may be 
clearly seen from the plans of the towns to the west of the 
Elbe-Saale line and in still existing original Slav town 
nuclei, such as in the part of the town round the Cathedral 
at Breslau—had their natural centre in their most important 
- place of worship, the principal church. In the colonial towns 
the church lies outside the centre, but, as in the non-colonial 
towns, it expresses wealth and piety. Thus it is in Cracow. 
Next to the Ringplatz, on which there remains only an old 
tower of the town hall, and the centre of which is occupied by 
the old mercantile house, the Cloth Hall (present structure 
sixteenth century, arcades nineteenth century), still used by 
the merchants but also housing the Polish National Museum 
with the paintings of Matejko (1893), stands the twin- 
spired and gilt-crowned Church of St. Mary (fourteenth to 
sixteenth century), the pride of the free burghers. Inside 
stands the High Altar (1477-1489) by Veit Stoss (1438 or 
1440-1533), the chef d’ceuvre of the Nirnberg master. He 
worked for a number of years at Cracow like other artists of 
Franconia: Peter Vischer, Hans Diirer, Hans von Kulmbach. 
At that time Nurnberg was the German centre of art which 
extended directly thus far east and indirectly even further. 
Its art-line was subsequently crossed by various influences 
from Vienna and from further south, for instance Italy, which 
made themselves felt from the area of the German colonial 
settlement in the east to the north as far as Scandinavia. 
Finally, the Slav instinct of the country welded them into a 
robust state either, as in the case of Cracow, for the stirring 
of Polish sentiment or, as in the case of Breslau, for the 
transformation of the colonial spirit and its unification with 
Slav soil to the bearing of stock. 
Besides the Church of St. Mary a large number of other 
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churches are, from time immemorial, spread over the town, 
and the “ Rome of the North ” has to-day forty-one churches 
and thirty-four convents. The significance of the Old Town, 
still the seat of trade and commerce, though no longer of the 
Hanse merchants, yet still the natural centre of the wide 
industrial area that strives and stretches to the German and 
Czechoslovak frontiers, repeats-itself naturally as far as the 
old fortifications, which, as elsewhere, in recent times have 
made room for promenades. Little remains of the former 
walls. The most important and remarkable remnant is the 
Barbican (1498), a kind of round fort, of which there are only 
two other examples in Europe. The best known is Carcas- 
sonne. At Cracow, as at Carcassonne and also at the third | 
place, this fortification arose out of the warlike neighbouring 
contact with Islam, Arab or Turkish. Looking at the Barbican 
at Cracow, this town at the gate of the Carpathians, it seems 
strange to be reminded of Carcassonne, that town near the 
Pyrenees. Behind the Barbican and protected by it stands 
the Florian’s Gate through which the Polish kings and 
foreign ambassadors entered the town, the gate which has 
seen every epoch of Polish history come and go through its 
narrow passage. 

The privileged borough soon became famous, wealthy and 
powerful, so that at times it controlled the election of the 
kings. The royal power established itself the more readily 
since the burghers permitted themselves to rise against 
Wladislaus Lokietek. His coronation in this town (1311), its 
elevation to a residence (1320), the increase of clergy who stood 
outside the German municipal law, the prince-bishop who 
always rivalled the Primate of Poland, the Archbishop of 
Gnesen, the foundation of the Jagellonian University, whose 
most famous scholar was Copernicus (1473-1543) and whose 
memorial stands in the wonderful courtyard (seventeenth 
century) of the old Collegium matius which houses the library, 
the laying-out of the rival town of Casimir, Kasimierz, on 
what was then the opposite bank of the Vistula—these are 
all steps of this policy which in effect has kept alive until 
to-day the corpus mysticum. It found its most enduring 
effect in this town with its extremely rich museums in the 
Polish Academy of Science, which is to the Polish nation, as 
every academy to any nation, the most illustrious intellectual 
centre. While the old university is on the outskirts of the 
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town, the Academy stands in the Stawskowska, the hub of 
all the town’s activity. The other living witnesses of Polish 
tradition are situated wholly beyond the centre of the town. 
The rigid quadrangle of the old town in its medieval form 
has long been overrun and is without any architectural 
feeling ; it continues with a small break towards the south 
into a wedge-shaped extension in order to seek and find the 
natural protection and natural support offered by the hill at 
that point in the curve of the Vistula. The last streets before 
ascending join the apartments of the canons. They are not 
far from the church on the hill, which they serve. On going 
up the hill the impressive monument of Koéciuszko is passed, 
on his leaping charger in the uniform of an American general 
and with the Polish peasants’ cloak over it, waving his cap 
in command. Thus the shrine of the Polish nation, the 
Wawel, the castle of Poland’s kings, is entered. 
Involuntarily comparisons with other great royal Slav 
residences occur. They all lie on a hill above the river, the 
Wawel above the Vistula, the Hradschin in Prague above the 
Moldau, and the Kremlin in Moscow above the Moskva. 
Where Slavdom has advanced furthest into Germanism in 
Bohemia, it has in its royal castle, vast like a town, more than 
elsewhere separated from the usual affinity of the Slavs to the 
Latin nations and accepted German architectural feeling. 
Peter Parler of Gmund took the place of the Frenchman 
Matthias of Arras in the St. Vitus Cathedral on the Hradschin. 
The Prague Baroque originated, it is true, in Italy, but was 
transformed by the spirit of Vienna. On the Wawel, where 
the same masters who worked in the town left their works 
behind them, a purer Italianism than at Prague is found in 
the lighter architectural feeling. How elegant and well-cared 
for is the Court of Arcades of the Wawel, which on its two 
lower arcades piles up to a dizzy height the double columns 
that carry the roof. But how much more eastern, more 
slavonic, are the cupolas of the side-chapels of the Cathedral, 
which contains the tomb of the patron saint of the Poles, St. 
Stanislaw, Bishop of Cracow, slain at the altar by King 
Boleslaus in 1079—reminding one of St. Wenceslas, King of 
Bohemia, murdered by his brother, and of the son of Ivan the 
Terrible, murdered by his father. The Cathedral guards the 


graves of the kings, among them John Sobieski, Augustus 


the Strong, also Prince Joseph Poniatowski and Koéciuszko ; 
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in its crypt rest the greatest geniuses of Poland, Mickiewicz 
and Slowacki. The most western reminder of this architec- 
ture of the cupola-crowned series of chapels is met with on the 
sides of the east end of the Cathedral at Breslau. It increases 
further east in the already Uniat (Greek-Catholic) Stauropi- 
gian Church (Walachian) at Lemberg, which brings Russia 
nearer. Finally, we see in the Kremlin strong Italian architec- 
tural influence completely destroyed by Slav phantasy, 
perfectly Russian and foreign. 

The last testimony of the royal counterplay against 
bourgeois Cracow is Kasimierz, where Casimir, for love of the 
beautiful Jewess who is supposed to have been secretly 


married to him, granted her co-nationals a free site. It became _ 


the Ghetto, separated from the town proper by the Dietlowska 
which marks the old bed of the Vistula. From there to the 
bank of the river as it is to-day and as far as the Gothic 
synagogue, it is pressed together in its untidiness, dirty and 
miserable, but impressive, the symbol of its people, without 
rest, without peace. In this part Cracow touches most ancient 
history. There is a world which lives for itself. 

Cracow, town of transition, only to be understood by its 
situation on the frontier, not grown in detachments, leagued 
through the Hanse with Breslau in whose company it should 
always be seen, in its marriage of the corpus mysticum with 
the corpus physicum—how much good German is still being 
spoken within its learned walls!—from time immemorial the 
symbol of a future in which consciousness of the frontier will 
breed an increased sense of life of creative union! 

ALEXANDER RossMANN. 
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A NATIONAL MATERNITY 
ANAS? BE LIC SCTLE WE. 
Fron: the beginning of time, countless thousands of 


women have sufferédd uncomplainingly the pains and 
distress of childbirth) and very little seems to have been 
done to alleviate their sufferings. Yet we are told that when 
Adam underwent his first major operation, the resection of a 
rib, Jehovah put him into a sound sleep, and there can be no 
doubt in the mind of any reasonable person that had man 
been the sufferer in child-bearing, and not woman, some more 
satisfactory method would have been found years ago. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth century, however, 
woman began to make her influence felt, and being no longer 
treated as part of the furniture, her welfare had to be taken 
into consideration. It became evident to the medical pro- 
fession that the physician who could alleviate the pains of 
childbirth might have a bright future before him. It was just 
at this time that chloroform first came into use as an anzs- 
thetic, and a light form of chloroform anzsthesia was admin- 
istered during labour with satisfactory results. The advent 
of such an innovation, however, was hailed with much 
opposition, and it was not until Queen Victoria submitted 
to this form of anesthesia that chloroform came into 
general use. The use of this anesthetic in midwifery gradually 
spread but, as with so many good things of life, it was found 
too good to be true. Many disadvantages became apparent ; 
it was found that labour was prolonged by the use of chloro- 
form, trouble was experienced in maintaining the patient’s 
respiration unimpaired, and, in fact, there were one or two 
unfortunate accidents. However, chloroform was still used 
extensively in the early nineteen hundreds, and the general 
practitioner of those days did so much midwifery and 
became, as a result, so skilful that on the whole a satisfactory 
midwifery service was maintained throughout the country. 
Gradually since that time, many changes have come about, 
many fine new hospitals have been built, and there has sprung 
up a magnificent body of devoted women, the certified mid- 
wives. Certified midwives are nurses who have received 
special training in midwifery and have passed examinations 
in that subject. They undertake the conduct of labour and 
the after-care of normal maternity cases, and, as their charges 
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are very much less than those of a medical man, a large 
number of women engage them for their confinements with- 
out calling in the doctor. The work of these women is beyond 
all praise, but they suffer from a very great disadvantage in 
that they are not allowed to administer an anesthetic, so 
that women under their care receive no relief from their pain. 
As they attend some 400,000 women a year, this is an im- 
portant matter. Many women, too, avail themselves of the 
advantages offered by our new maternity hospitals run by 
the County Councils, but in these maternity hospitals, too, 
many patients do not receive an anesthetic in their confine- 
ment. It is evident, therefore, that the majority of women 
in this country to-day are not being relieved of the pains of 
childbirth to the extent that our present knowledge justifies. 
Many reasons are given as to why this state of affairs exists, 
but when these are closely examined they are found to be 
excuses rather than reasons. 

Owing to sad accidents which have occurred during the 
administration of chloroform in general surgery, this anzs- 
thetic has fallen into disrepute and is largely replaced by 
ether, a far safer anesthetic, and the present generation of 
practitioners use less chloroform than their predecessors. 
Unfortunately, ether, as an anesthetic to relieve the pains 
of childbirth, has been found to be of very little use. During 
the War, however, it was discovered that there were immense 
advantages in anesthesia induced and maintained by means 
of nitrous-oxide gas with the addition of oxygen, for dealing 
with badly wounded soldiers, as this anesthetic had little 
or no ill effect on those who inhaled it. So successful were 
the results obtained that nitrous-oxide oxygen anesthesia 
became recognised as the method of choice for bad surgical 
risks. On the continent of America it was decided to make 
careful investigation as to whether this anesthetic was of use 
in maternity work. The results exceeded all expectation. It 
was found that the patient received immediate relief from 
her pain, the progress of labour was in no way interfered with, 
and the method was quite free from danger to both mother 
and child. Suitable apparatus was invented for the adminis- 
tration of nitrous-oxide and oxygen, and its use in matern- 
ity work in the U.S.A. became general. The adoption of 
nitrous-oxide anesthesia in midwifery in this country 
has been slow, but once it was tried its great advantages 
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were rapidly recognised. There were, however, one or two 
serious disadvantages in this method, so that while it was 
realised that nitrous-oxide anesthesia was all that could be 
desired for maternity work in institutions such as hospitals 
and large maternity homes, the difficulties of using it in the 
midwifery of general practice seemed insuperable. 

It was just at this stage that Mrs. Baldwin and her friends 
made an appeal in the columns of The Times for funds to 
enable research work to be carried out in connection with 
anesthesia in maternity work. There was a ready response, 
although some little opposition was experienced. As a result 
of this appeal a fund was formed, and several full-time 
anesthetists were appointed to investigate the whole 
question, and to find some satisfactory way of overcoming 
the difficulties which had been experienced. An even more 
important result, however, was achieved, in that private 
practitioners were stimulated by this appeal to see what they 
could do for themselves, and much useful work was done. 

There is much discussion even now as to which anesthetic 
is most suitable, and there are three principal methods in 
use to-day : 


(1) A modified form of the old chloroform technique ; 

(2) The use of nitrous-oxide and oxygen ; 

(3) The use of powerful sedatives and drugs known as 
basal narcotics, which render the patient semi- 
conscious of her surroundings. 


This latter method is still in the experimental stage, but 
its supporters claim favourable results from its use. The 
supporters of chloroform and the supporters of nitrous- 
oxide anesthesia each urge that their method is the more 
suitable, and each group is striving most anxiously to con- 
vince the other of the superiority of their method. The result 
of this rivalry is that more and more perfected technique is 
being produced which must ultimately be of great advantage 
to all concerned. When they first took up this method, the 
nitrous-oxide oxygen enthusiasts realised that they had to 
overcome two great difficulties : 


(1) The cost and weight of apparatus required. 
(2) The time required to be spent at the bedside of the 
patient. 
VoL. CXLV. 31 
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The standard portable gas and oxygen machines on the 
market were expensive, heavy to carry, and required for their 
proper use an expert anesthetist. No one ever seemed to 
have thought of asking the manufacturers to produce a 
light portable apparatus, easy to use, and not costing too 
much money to produce. When the manufacturers were 
approached, they at once produced, without the slightest 
demur, a machine fulfilling the requirements, so that the first 
difficulty was soon overcome. 

The second difficulty was met by giving the patient 
sedatives in the early stages of her labour, and these sedatives 
have been found sufficient to relieve her until the later stages 
when nitrous-oxide oxygen anesthesia is administered. A 
technique has now been evolved which is eminently suitable 
for patients in suburban and urban districts, and there is 
really no reason why all women in these areas should not 
enjoy the enormous advantages conferred by nitrous-oxide 
oxygen anesthesia in their confinements, whether they are 
in their own homes, nursing homes, or in hospital. The 
chloroform enthusiasts consider nitrous-oxide unnecessary, 
and in the scattered country districts it is at present thought 
that nitrous-oxide is not suitable and we must still use 
chloroform in any case, so here these gentlemen come into 
their own. Fortunately they have evolved a technique of 
administration which is entirely suitable, for which we are 
greatly in their debt. This consists in breaking small glass 
capsules containing a known measured dose of chloroform 
on to a mask held over the patient’s face. Investigators 
report very favourably on the results achieved by this 
technique, which has now been adopted in some London 
hospitals. We have, therefore, reached the stage when we 
can say that women who are attended by a medical man in 
their confinements can obtain very great relief from their 
pain. Unfortunately, this applies only to about half the 
women having babies in this country. Those attended by 
midwives have no anesthetic at all. 

How and by what means can this difficulty be overcome ? 
By the midwives giving anesthetics themselves or by some 
other method? There is sharply divided opinion as to whether 
midwives should be allowed to give an anesthetic, and if so, 
what anesthetic? In all probability the time will come 
when midwives will administer an anesthetic to their patients, 
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and there does not really appear to be any sound objection 
to their doing so, provided that they are properly trained 
and are under suitable supervision. The whole question of 
anzsthesia in labour is still very much in its infancy, but there 
does not seem any reason why we should not now make rapid 
advances. There are those who urge that there is no necessity 
for an anesthetic in a normal confinement, and some say 
that there is no general demand for anesthesia from the 
women themselves. 

To the first group there is no reply, as they will not be 
convinced in any case; but to the second, one must reply 
that by the better education of women as to the advantages 
to be obtained from anesthesia, this prejudice will be over- 
come. It is true that this prejudice does exist, as many 
women believe that anesthetics are only given in difficult 
and abnormal cases, but in 100 consecutive cases in the 
writer’s own practice only two patients made any objection 
to having nitrous-oxide anesthesia. Again it is sometimes 
urged that the houses of the industrial classes are not suitable 
places in which to administer an anesthetic in midwifery, 
and that persons desiring anesthesia should go to hospital. 
The right place for a woman to have her baby is in her own 
home, and the tendency of the present-day physician to send 
people to hospital must be deprecated. That certain com- 
plicated cases are better in hospital there is no doubt, but 
normal cases could and should be kept at home and there 
receive all the advantages of modern science. 

Prejudice dies hard in England, and there is doubtless much 
Opposition to be overcome before we see some form of 
anesthesia generally adopted in midwifery, but that it will 
come there can be no possible doubt, and when it comes a 
great debt will be owing to Mrs. Baldwin and her friends for 
their courageous attempt to alleviate the burden which women 
have to bear. Women are playing a more and more important 
part in our national life, and they have a right to demand 
the attention which is their due, and the hospitals staffed 
by women doctors are well aware of this fact, and are carry- 
ing out, and have carried out, the most elaborate researches 
into the question of anesthesia in labour, and the results of 
their researches will be of the utmost value to the medical 
profession all over the world. The manufacturers of anzs- 
thetic apparatus, too, are wide awake to their duties and 
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opportunities, and are showing themselves most anxious to 
assist the medical profession in every way, making for them 
the most ingenious and effective machines. 

Seated above all, as it were a final court of appeal, there is 
the Association of Anzsthetists, who consider and correlate 
all the rival claims of different investigators and give to 
practitioners all over the country the benefit of their advice 
on all subjects pertaining to anesthesia. That all these 
investigations must finally achieve success there is no possible 
doubt, and we may confidently look forward to an infinitely 
better and more satisfactory National Maternity Service. 
In the writer’s opinion, a National Maternity Anzsthetic 
scheme is now a necessity, and could be devised without great 
difficulty. This might consist of groups of practitioners in 
every district who would be willing to act as anesthetists in 
special cases, where, for some reason, women are unable to 
arrange for their own doctor to act, or, in the more simple 
cases, midwives could be trained themselves to administer 
an anesthetic under the supervision of a district anesthetist, 
who would be appointed by the County Medical Officer of 
Health. 

j.E. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


> 
THE Be es Basin. 


HE five countries of Central and South-Eastern 

Europe—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, Rumania, 

and Jugoslavia—have again become a plaything (if so 
innocent a word may be used in so disquieting a context) of 
high diplomacy beyond their own borders. Great Power 
designs upon the independence of Austria have re-created 
an old problem which, as we know well from experience, is 
capable of exciting a panic among the designing Powers them- 
selves, who happen in their diplomatic consequences to be 
the three most dangerous nations on earth; namely Ger- 
many, Italy and France. 

The five Danubian countries in their aggregate territorial 
size are as big as France and Germany together. They area 
complex of different races, numbering some sixty millions of 
people in all, belonging to the Slavonic, the Latin and the 
German ethnographic groups, with the Magyar group in the 
middle. How difficult, if not impossible, is the exact demarca- 
tion of the ethnographic groups is the subject of Mr. R. W. 
Seton-Watson’s new book, Treaty Revision and the Hungarian 
Frontiers. If they were left to their own devices, however, 
there is no discoverable problem which they could not easily 
settle by their own devices. It is the incorrigible intrigues of 
the so-called Great Powers, first of France, then of Germany, 
then of Italy, that cause the mischief. 

Outside of London, where the limitation of armaments 
' continues to be an object of diplomatic aspiration, high 
_ diplomacy for two months past has busied itself with hardly 
anything else in Europe besides the military implications of 
the Danubian territories. In its latest phase the Great Power 
intrigue has taken the form of a German-Italian rivalry for 
control of those territories. France, who for several years 
since the war looked like the impregnable victor in the com- 
petition, now stands aside, defeated. But no lesson seems ever 
to be learnt in high diplomacy. It is not an accident that the 
last big war started in South-Eastern Europe. The toll of that 
war in what normal people regard as unnecessary misery was 
big enough, one would think, to discourage an early repetition, 
on the part of the diplomatists, of the sort of intrigue that 
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caused it. Yet the Great Powers are again involved in 
precisely the same sort of intrigue. 

Those who wish to understand the diplomatic processes 
which have resulted in the latest phase of Danubian unrest 
should look at the map of Central Europe. It then becomes 
clear at a glance why Germany, if she penetrates militarily or 
politically into Austria, whether or not she goes farther and 
penetrates into Hungary, at once excites the combined fear 
and hostility of Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Jugoslavia and 
Italy. If Italy penetrates into Austria and Hungary and 
flanks the movement by crossing from the “heel” of the 
peninsula into Albania, she excites the combined opposition 
of Jugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Germany. The 
Little Entente countries are automatically driven from one 
camp to the other, according as Germany or Italy makes the 
running. When France made the running, as she did with 
success for a decade, the Little Entente countries were not 
driven into opposition, because France is just too far away to 
be a bogy. It is Germany and Italy, with their frontiers con- 
tiguous to the Danubian countries, that are feared. The 
palpable and unchangeable fact that Germany and Italy in 
this matter balance each other, inasmuch as they are rivals, 
gives no consolation to the five Danubian countries: for it is 
of no more consolation to those countries to be made the 
battle-ground of Germany and Italy than it is to Belgium to 
be made the battle-ground of Germany and France. 

The particular circumstances which at the present timealarm 
the smaller states of Central Europe are these. In the first 
place, Italy is attempting, as France and Germany before her 
attempted, to obtain a lien on those states. Signor Mussolini, 
being a political dictator, dependent upon unending success 
for the prestige which is his sanction, is frightened by failure 
in any field, at home or abroad. And frightened men are 
dangerous. His recent Four-Power Pact was a failure. His 
drive to Vienna and Budapest is likely to be a failure. There 
are 180,000 Germans, all of them Nazis, in the north of Italy, 
in the Alto Adige. There are 300,000 Slovenes in the Trieste 
district. The sort of German who makes propaganda is never 
tired of announcing in Jugoslavia that if Germany had her 
way those 300,000 Slovenes would find themselves on the 
right side of the Italo-Jugoslav frontier ; and they never tire 
of telling the 180,000 Germans in South Tyrol that their 
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return to the German fold is not an impossibility. Signor 
Mussolini, on the criteria of political activity, has something to 
fear; and the moment a politician has something to fear, he 
at once has more to fear, for as nothing succeeds like success, 
nothing fails like failure. There are those even in Italy who 
are ready on any auspicious opportunity to rise against 
Signor Mussolini, just as in any other country the abiding 
essence of politics is conflict, mostly senseless. 

The second alarming circumstance is that Germany’s 
politicians are still bent upon capturing Austria. It would not 
be an easy thing to prove, but there are those who believe it 
to be true, and whose beliefs are not lightly founded, that 
the Nazi party in Germany, as technically distinct from the 
German Government, has a fund of 250,000,000 marks at its 
disposal for the single purpose of prosecuting the propaganda 
for the Nazification of Austria. Most of the Austrian Germans 
who live near the German frontier are solidly Nazi in their 
political sympathies. Dr. Dollfuss, whose foreign policy 
wholly consists in the maintenance of Austria’s independence 
alike from Italy and from Germany, finds himself almost help- 
lessly watching a German-Italian political battle fought on 
Austrian soil; a Nazi-Fascist battle. In his fear of Nazi 
Germany he listened to Signor Mussolini’s friendly advice, 
which took the unfortunate form of prescribing civil war upon 
the Socialists. Now the Socialists were Dr. Dollfuss’s potential 
mainstay against the Nazis. No sooner was Major Fey given 
a chance of revealing the stuff that was in him than he 
suppressed the Socialists, not wisely but too well, with the 
present result that the Austrian Socialists are now in large 
numbers turning Nazi with no other purpose than to be a 
nuisance to Dr. Dollfuss. 

Dr. Dollfuss therefore is forced to counter an internal as 
well as two external dangers. A Socialist leader in Carinthia, 
one Herr Sainitz, is helping him in the internal field by 
attempting to win back the Socialists from the Nazi camp by 
forming a new, independent Socialist party, with the name 
Freierarbeiterbund. The problem of Dr. Dollfuss is further 
complicated, so far as Carinthia is concerned, by the fact that 
there are 80,000 Slovenes in that province, and the Nazi 
propagandists are promising those Slovenes that they shall be 


restored to their beloved Jugoslavia. Whether their Jugo- 


slavia is really beloved, probably no Slovene in Carinthia ever 
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wonders: but the professional paid political agitators can 
make it worth their while to love anything. 

The background of what may be called the chronic struggle 
for Austria is clear enough. One of the pre-war and war bogies 
was the German Drang nach Osten, that terrific nightmare of 
German ambition which aimed at a consolidated German 
empire extending through Austria, Hungary, Serbia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria and Turkey as far as Baghdad in the east and 
through Palestine as far as Hodeida on the Red Sea in the 
south. Austria was the key to that long avenue of expansion. 
France had been so alarmed by the vast pre-war German 
literature on that subject that one of the first post-war aims 
of “ victorious ” France was the setting up of a firm barrier 
against any future revival of such an ambition. She there- 
fore cultivated the friendship of the ring of countries on 
Germany’s south-eastern borders: Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Jugoslavia. She offered them military coaching 
and financial help. 

But of course the plan failed. France looked strong, and 
that circumstance alone drove Italy, Germany and Great 
Britain into solid opposition. The balance of power is often 
spoken of as a typically British principle of foreign policy. In 
fact, it is the common principle of every Foreign Office in the 
world. Its motive is to prevent war. Its effect is rather to 
produce war. When forces are balanced in a delicate equili- 
brium, the slightest disturbance upsets them. The only 
expedient probably that would prevent another war in 
Europe would be the firm, unwavering alliance through right 
and wrong of any single non-German Great Power with 
Germany. Germany is permanently the strongest military 
Power in Europe, because her national traditions and training 
are more thoroughly directed towards war than are those of 
any other European country, and the half-savage strain in the 
German character, allied with its amazing scientific efficiency, 
makes her a demoniacal opponent in war. The last war 
showed that she could keep France, Great Britain, Italy and 
Russia at bay almost indefinitely, but could not decisively 
beat them all at once. By contrast Germany plus Great 
Britain could keep the peace of Europe for ever, for no rival 
combination could stand against them for a week. France 
plus Germany would be just as effective in that sense. But the 
only thing that will probably never happen in high diplomacy 
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is a firm alliance of any other Power with Germany, because 
every other Power fears Germany, and because nothing in 
high diplomacy can in the nature of things ever be firm or 
lasting. 

The supposed strength given to France by her Central 
European relationships proved, then, to be a weakness 
because it ensured the antipathy of Germany, Italy and 
Great Britain. So true was that perversity that Dr. Curtius, 
in March 1931, judged the circumstance opportune for an 
attempt to substitute a German for a French hegemony, and 
launched his famous proposal for a customs union between 
Germany and Austria. Thereupon the main diplomatic 
influences immediately took up their new positions and 
transferred their opposition from France to Germany. Ger- 
many now attracted the combined hostility of France, the 
Little Entente countries, Great Britain, and Italy. 

As both France and Germany had been foiled in their 
designs, the Danubian countries now sought to improve the 
occasion by an attempt to organise their own affairs in their 
own way. Dr. Benes took the initiative. He gave an inter- 
view in December 1931 to the Hungarian newspaper, the 
Pesti Naplo, appealing for an economic understanding between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Concurrently Czechoslovak 
opinion launched into a bold and unequivocal campaign for 
consolidating Central Europe on regional principles to the 
total and impartial exclusion of every Great Power. The broad 
lines of that campaign were excellently summarised in the 
Prague paper, the Central European Observer, of March 11th, 
1932, thus : 


Austrian exports and imports to and from Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia and Rumania are more important than her 
trade with Germany, which tops the list of countries having 
economic relations with her. Similarly Hungary sells and buys 
more to and from her four neighbours, Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia, than elsewhere. If we carry the 
picture further and consider the balance of payment of all the 
countries concerned we discover a similar phenomenon, and find 
that they are bound together with bonds both new and old. It is 
understood that all the countries would refuse, both individually 
and collectively, any suggestion of a political association or union. 
Such a course of action is out of place altogether. On broad lines 
the co-operation suggested would take the form of a preferential 
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system applied to the countries concerned in their mutual trade, 
without the states lying outside the sphere in question interfering 
with the respective arrangements made to that effect. That is why 
Czechoslovakia insists that any such step should not be taken 
without the cognisance or consent of the principal European 
Powers, Germany, Italy, France and Great Britain. If the idea is 
to bear fruit and contribute to the re-establishment of mutual 
trust it must not be directed against anybody. On the contrary 
it must produce a better feeling all round. Economically it is a 
sound proposition, if worked out with due regard to the particular 
interests concerned. It would help the five countries on the 
Danube referred to, and it would also help the countries standing 
out of it because by improving the Central European economic 
situation it would increase its buying capacity both internally and 
in respect of the big industrial countries outside. 


In its turn that scheme miscarried. The Great Powers, 
having manifested their ability, by merely changing the 
orientation of their antipathies, to prevent each other from 
annexing Central Europe, now proceeded to illustrate their 
ability to prevent the Central European states from managing 
their own affairs. The Great Powers could at any rate agree 
upon a dog-in-the-manger policy, if they could not agree upon 
anything else. They decided that, if the affairs of the small 
Central European states were to be organised on a regional 
basis, then they, the four Great Powers, would do the 
organising. 

They met in formal conference in London (April 6th, 1932) 
and blazed through many weeks, before, during and after the 
conference, of the sort of intensive diplomacy we know so well. 
There was a French plan, submitted by M. Tardieu. There 
was a German plan, submitted by Herr von Biilow. There 
was a British plan, which, as often in British policy, mainly 
consisted of an earnest hope for the best. It was exquisitely 
expressed by Mr. MacDonald in these words: “ The policy 
which we are working out is a policy of co-operation with 
everybody who is aiming at peace and who is willing to put in 
all his weight behind efforts aimed at peace.”’ The conference 
of course failed, as all diplomatic conferences fail. In this case, 
however, the failure was rather more remarkable than most. 
The four Powers were conferring about the economic and 
financial affairs of the five Danubian countries, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, Rumania and Jugoslavia. The only thing 
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they could agree upon was that those five countries them- 
selves should not be allowed to express their views. 

When Herr Adolf Hitler took charge in Germany, at the 
end of January 1933, the position was that Germany and 
France had successfully prevented each other from capturing 
Austria, and had together, with Italian and British help, 
prevented Austria and the four other Danubian countries 
from making their own arrangements. Herr Hitler, however, 
was the leader of a new Germany. He was known simply and 
comprehensively as Der Fiihrer. Nazi Germany could do 
what no other Germany had done. Besides, Herr Hitler was 
an Austrian by birth, whereby personal sentiment was allied 
to power and opportunity as a spur to action. The complete 
coalescence of Austria with Germany, economic, financial 
and political, was almost taken for granted in Berlin. Herr 
Habicht, sometime Press attaché in the German Legation 
in Vienna, was made German Inspector for Austria. He was 
put across the Bavarian frontier last summer, and took to 
using wireless abuse outside, and bombs inside, Austria in a 
paradoxical and unpromising attempt to win Austrian sym- 
pathy. But Dr. Dollfuss had captured Vienna as Herr Hitler 
had captured Berlin, and in the like spirit of anticipation that 
he himself would be the ruler. He openly proscribed the Nazi 
party in Austria. He established a united patriotic front, with 
the express purpose of defeating Herr Hitler’s quasi-annexa- 
tionist designs. His two lieutenants, Major Fey and Prince 
Starhemberg, the former a fire-eater, the latter a young 
nonentity, could hardly, however, be counted on for loyalty to 
the patriotic front, especially after Major Fey (February 1934) 
had suppressed the Socialists and created for himself the 
reputation of a strong man. 

The alignment of Dr. Dollfuss against Herr Hitler presented 
to Signor Mussolini a spectacle and a temptation which he 
could not resist. He became extremely friendly to Dr. Dollfuss 
and extremely unfriendly to Herr Hitler. He sent his Secre- 
tary of State, Signor Suvich, to Budapest (February 21st to 
23rd) to discuss with the Hungarian Prime Minister, General 
Gombés, the possibility of a close Italo-Austro-Hungarian 
understanding. He had a powerful argument so far as Austria 
was concerned, for the issue in Austria itself was fascismo 


versus nazism; and with Hungary his relations had been 


amicable since 1927. 
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Prince Otto, who was in Brussels, again became a focus of 
diplomatic speculation. But it needed little reflection to 
remember that a Habsburg restoration was not an easy 
conception for Signor Mussolini. Although the Austrian 
Government has no impediment in international law against 
recalling the Habsburgs, the position of Hungary is legally 
settled by Law 47 of 1921, whereby the National Assembly 
declared the Habsburgs to have forfeited the throne. Hun- 
gary was forced to make that declaration after the second 
attempt of King Charles to reinstate himself, the dictating 
Powers being the “ Entente” Powers and Czechoslovakia. 
Italy, therefore, was one of the Powers which were respon- 
sible for the Hungarian ban on the Habsburgs. 

The three men, Signor Mussolini, Dr. Dollfuss and General 
Gombés, met in Rome on March 14th to discuss the matter 
further. The outcome of that discussion was not known when 
this paper was written. In the meantime this new form of 
interference in Danubian affairs excited the reactions that 
may readily be guessed, All that is necessary for the guess is 
a glance at the map. An Austro-Hungarian Anschluss with 
or without the Habsburgs, but with Italian sponsorship, is a 
notion which drives Czechoslovakia, Rumania and Jugoslavia 
into the German camp. The kaleidoscope has many faces. 
Czechoslovak sympathy with French attempts to discourage 
German aggression has been a feature of post-war Europe. 
Such sympathy is not less now than it was, but Signor 
Mussolini has been responsible for a joke in Berlin, where at 
present he would least willingly be funny. 

How difficult it is for the Great Powers to stop interfering 
in Central European affairs is illustrated by some aspects of 
Dr. Dollfuss’s own diplomacy. He stated on February 22nd 
to an audience of the Anglo-American Press Association that 
“The problem of Austria is not a Central European but a 
general European problem. I therefore ask for the support of 
Europe.” 

He had at that moment just succeeded in inducing the 
French, British and Italian Governments to issue a joint 
statement, thus: “The Austrian Government has inquired 
of the governments of France, Great Britain and Italy as to 
their attitude with regard to the dossier which it has prepared 
with a view to establishing German interference in the internal 
affairs of Austria, and communicated to them. The conversa- 
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tions which have taken place between the three Governments 
on this subject have shown that they take a common view as 
to the necessity of maintaining Austria’s independence and 
integrity in accordance with the relevant treaties.” In form 
there was nothing new or interesting or important in such 
a statement. In its psychology it was provocative to Ger- 
many. As Herr Hitler had publicly expressed his innocence of 
any design upon Austrian independence, the cleverer thing 
would have been to invite Germany’s signature to a four- 
Power declaration of respect for Austria’s independence. To 
invite three of the four Powers to issue a formula about 
“maintaining ” Austrian independence implied activity on 
Austria’s behalf by three Great Powers against a fourth. 
A better formula was thus expressed by Dr. Bene’ in the 
Contemporary Review of September last (p. 361) : “ Euro- 
pean trouble has mainly resulted from the rivalry of the 
Great Powers in their designs upon the small Powers of 
_ Central Europe. The essential need is that the Great Powers 
should accept the fact that the Danubian countries are no 
more available for their expansion or colonisation than are 


the Scandinavian countries, Switzerland, Belgium or Hollé nd 


& 
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THE ‘DipLomatic Usr oF Foreicn CurRENCY.* 


It is ane of the features of the times in which we live that 
political authorities throughout the world have raised 
enormous amounts of money abroad as loans and have not 
only defaulted upon the resultant obligation, but appear not 
in the least to be disturbed by their default. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, in an article he contributed to The Times of 
January rgth last, wrote of the “ light-hearted disregard by 
debtor governments of their obligations to private creditors.” 

Since the war, for instance, an aggregate sum of about 
{80,000,000 has been raised, half of it in Great Britain, as 
League of Nations’ loans to European countries. The loans 
were approved by the League and its Financial Committee, 
issued under their sponsorship, and for that main reason 
subscribed by thousands of small investors. To those small 
investors the fact that the Council of the League of Nations 
approved the loans meant that the governments represented 
on the Council approved them, and the British Government 
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was one. The inference was wholly justified ; and the British 
Government must take its share of responsibility in what in 
the event has proved to be a huge swindle. More than one- 
half of that total debt is in default of varying degrees. | 

The loans were conditioned by a system of international 
control designed to safeguard the proceeds from improper use. 
Yet it is a well-known fact that in certain instances the 
proceeds were put to the gtossest of improper uses, such as 
diplomatic propaganda. Elementary right and wrong, ele- 
mentary honesty in money matters, have been violated on a 
large scale by contemporary governments, which had put 
their signature to formal protocols guaranteeing that the 
loans would be used for stipulated economic purposes, and | 
then proceeded not only wholly to ignore their undertaking 
but to abuse the proceeds in a spirit of levity such as one would 
not believe to be possible if one did not know it to be true. 
It is the fashion of European civilisation to send missionaries 
to teach the Christian religion in the Far East. That is 
excellent; but the missionaries are handicapped by the 
knowledge that the general standard of political honesty and 
simplicity in the Far East is far higher than it is in Christian 
Europe. 

In South America every single government is in default. 
In Europe Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, Estonia and 
Austria have shown that they regard financial obligations as 
obligations. Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria and Greece by 
contrast have defaulted in varying degrees of deliberate dis- 
honesty. Sir Miles Mattinson, one of the most influential and 
respected financiers in the City of London, has lately said 
(February 28th, at the meeting of the Mercantile Investment 
and General Trust) that the defaulting states “ have devised 
the comfortable doctrine for them that a nation need pay its 
debts only after it has satisfied its own requirements, and that 
it is the sole judge of those requirements.” He added: “ the 
day will come when they will urgently need further financial 
assistance, but in the City of London they will come up 
against a closed door, and when they knock and knock 
again on that closed door the answer will be, ‘ We know you 
nothe’ 

It has been a commonplace of the German Government’s 
answer to creditors who expect the service of the loans made 
to Germany to be honoured that the necessary amount of 
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foreign currency is lacking. Yet it is known that a fund of 
250,000,000 Marks has been created for translation into 
foreign currency, and for the purpose of Nazi propaganda in 
Austria. It is also known from Germany’s own published 
figures of the balance of payments that in respect of Great 
Britain Germany’s “ favourable” balance in 1933 was as much 
as 100,000,000 R.M., being an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. over the corresponding figure for 1932, which was 
43,000,000 R.M. 

In one sense a creditor always deserves what he gets. But 
there is a remarkable and even historic difference between 
what may be called the post-war and the pre-war morality in 
political finance. It is largely due to the widespread practice 
of socialism, which on principle has no respect for property, 
and indeed openly claims, and boasts of the claim, that a 
Majority vote justifies the confiscation of the minority’s 
property for redistribution by one means or another among the 
majority. It is hardly even surprising that when socialist 
philosophy (which in this context is not confined to the titular 
socialist parties, but is commonly shared, if in varying degrees, 
by every political party in every country to-day) has on 
principle no respect for property at home, it will have no 
respect for property abroad. The average modern govern- 
ment, if it succeeds in raising a loan abroad, thereupon 
regards the transaction as closed, except for the spending of 
the proceeds. 

The greatest defaulter on League of Nations loans is . 
Hungary. The 74 per cent. Reconstruction Loan of 1924 
amounted to 250,000,000 gold crowns, say {10,400,000. The 
Hungarian Government defaulted on that loan in 1932. For 
the period August 1932 to July 1933 it provided only 25 per 
cent. of the amount of foreign exchange necessary to meet the 
service, the balance being taken from the reserve fund, which 
was thereby emptied. Budapest has expressed the “ hope ” 
_ that this year it will provide 50 per cent. of the service. Now 
the interesting question is: how in fact in the past two years 
has the Hungarian Government used the foreign exchange at 
its disposal ? Mr. Royall Tyler, appointed by the Financial 
Committee of the League of Nations to watch the foreign 
currency transactions of the National Bank of Hungary and 
to report thereon to the League of Nations, has compiled 


these figures : 
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Allocations of the Hungarian National Bank. 


(In million pengs) 


we hy 1933 


(11 months) 


For loan service... Be 23°4. I9*1 
For imports ... ne to Ane 154°2 
For the state se ne 27-6 1720 
For other purposes ... foe 24.°0 20-4 
Total of the two last headings 51°8 39°0 


Grand Total “souk hee Oem 212.8 


It will be noticed that the absolute amount of foreign 
exchange used in 1933, in eleven months only, was greater 
than the amount used in 1932, yet the amount used for loan 
service decreased. In 1932 we find that 23,400,000 pengd 
were used for debt service and 51,800,000 pengé for “ state ” 
and “ other ” purposes. The corresponding figures for 1933 
were 19,100,000 pengd and 39,000,000 pengd. We are not 
told what were the “ other ” purposes, nor what the “ state ” 
purposes. Clearly the diplomatic and consular services abroad 
need foreign exchange to pay their way. According to Mr. 
Tyler, the Hungarian budget allocation for the whole needs 
of the Foreign Office personnel in 1932 was only 4,900,000 
peng6, and for 1933 it was only 4,600,000. 

What was the big difference spent on? There is over- 
whelming evidence of Hungarian foreign propaganda, which 
cannot be conducted without foreign exchange. Even, 
however, if one assumes that most of the balance had not been 
used for diplomatic revisionist propaganda abroad (as every- 
body knows it was, though it could not be proved) the fact 
remains that Hungary typifies the modern state which, as 
Sir Miles Mattinson has put it, “‘ has devised the comfortable 
doctrine that a nation need pay its debts only after it has 
satisfied its own requirements, and that it is the sole judge of 
those requirements.” . o™! 

. GEorcE GLascow. | 

March 15th, 1934. ae : 


No. 391. 1 April, 1934. 


MR. DE MONTMORENCY. 
Se Editors deeply regret to record the death of Mr. 


James Edward Geoffrey de Montmorency, who passed 
away after a short illness on March 11th last. 

Mr. de Montmorency began his long association with THE 
Contemporary Review in 1906. He started the Literary 
Department in 1907 and has been in charge of it until the time 
of his death. In addition to this work, he was a frequent 
contributor to the Review. A considerable number of his 
articles and stories have been subsequently collected and 
published in volumes, which remain as the memorial of his 
fertile imagination and prolific pen. 

Mr. de Montmorency was a man of great versatility and of 
very wide culture. His many-sided interests and extensive 
learning embraced not only law and jurisprudence but all 
branches of history and literature. In addition, he was con- 
siderably versed in theological and ecclesiastical subjects, and 
was keenly interested in the science and art of education. His 
all-round proficiency led to his becoming a valued member of 
the staff of The Times, to his appointment as Quain Professor 
of Comparative Law in the University of London, and to his 
tenure, from time to time, of many other posts in which he 
rendered admirable service to the State, especially in regard 
to various branches of the law. His eager intellectual activity 
and his all-embracing sympathies made him an indefatigable 
worker. He has worn himself out in absorbing pursuits in 
which he combined his insatiable thirst for knowledge and his 
equally imperious desire to be of practical service to the 
numerous concerns that he had at heart. 

Mr. de Montmorency was a loyal and enthusiastic colleague, 
who brought all his resources lavishly to the service of the 
ConTEemMporARY Review, as he did to all other undertakings 
with which he was associated. His memory will be gratefully 
and affectionately cherished by all those with whom he was 
connected throughout his many-sided career and, not least of 
all, by his colleagues in the work of the Contemporary Review. 

J. Scorr Lipcetr. 
G. P. Goocx. 
Evetyn M. Buntine. 
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THE AMERICAN EXPERIMENT.* 


Professor Bonn’s latest work on the country that he knows 
so well is perhaps the most penetrating study of transatlantic 
civilisation since André Siegtfried’s America Comes of Age. The 
German original appeared in 1930, but the English edition, 
brilliantly translated by Mabel Brailsford, has been re- 
written and enlarged. The descriptions of the land, the people, 
the institutions, the foreign policy, and the economic life are 
excellent ; but the major interest is to be found in the author’s 
analysis of the national character and of the changes which it 
is undergoing. The immense differences from our own com- 
munity, rooted as we are in tradition and the consciousness of 
class, add to the interest of the picture for English readers. 

The starting-point for the comprehension of American life 
is the recognition that it is anew country. There are plenty of 
old families on the Atlantic fringe, but they are lost in the 
vast ocean of immigrants. “The American has no respect 
whatever for the past,” remarks Professor Bonn. It is the 
future that interests him. In the school for Americanisation 
in Ford’s factory at Detroit the question used to be put to 
the alien employees : What is the other name for America? 
And the pupils were expected to answer in chorus: Oppor- 
tunity. In such a community class distinctions are impossible. 
“The democratic foundation of social life has inspired every- 
one with the faith that he can attain all things if only he has 
the requisite capacity. . . . In America there are no ranks ; 


“The American Experiment. By M. J. Bonn. Allen & Unwin. 
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there are only steps or stages. The individual may go up and 
down again; it is all a question of strength or luck... . 
The employer is not regarded by the American workman as 
a member of a peculiar species. . . . It is a question only of 
quantity, not of quality. And it may be, after all, only a 
question of time. Perhaps the employer was once an employee, 
and the employee may one day be an employer. The work- 
man, for that reason, is never conscious of working for a 
master. He works for himself. . . . Optimism has been one 
of the great driving forces of the country. It is one of the 
basic elements of the national character.” 

It is still far too early to tell what effect the prolonged 
economic crisis will have on the individual and the national 
outlook, or to forecast how soon the buoyancy of the past will 
revive. But meanwhile a profound change is in progress, 
arising not from economic factors, but from the general 
movement of thought throughout the world. The most 
arresting chapter in Professor Bonn’s book, entitled the 
Puritan Twilight, reviews the transformation of a theoretically 
and often actually Puritan community, hedged about with 
limitations and taboos, into a cosmopolitan society in which 
authority is rapidly losing its hold. The revolt against 
fundamentalism and asceticism had begun long before the 
war, but it has made gigantic strides since the end of the great 
struggle. Prohibition has come and gone; and now the 
young of both sexes are determined to go their own way. 
‘“¢ The twilight of the Puritan gods has set in; the pillars of 
their temples quake and tremble; their statues are falling 
from their pedestals.”” The American woman has long been 
in the van of culture, educating herself by travel and study, 
while her husband earned the money which she spent. But 
with the attainment of complete legal and social equality she 
has asserted other claims of a less satisfactory character. 
Ideas of sex have changed in many quarters from the older 
ideal of taming the man to the alternative of sharing his 
adventures. “She has grown up together with her male 
contemporaries. She knows that many of them have not 
kept within the limits prescribed by the Puritan ideal of 

° ° : ® 2? 
monogamy. What is right for one is fair for the other.”” How 
far the new moral anarchy extends it is very difficult to 


‘estimate; but of its existence there is no doubt. The 


emancipation of women, indeed, is one of the most momentous 
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phenomena of our time, and its innumerable results, both for 
good and evil, are only now beginning to emerge. In America, 
as in the old world, the supreme need is to combine tradition 
with experiment, order with liberty, the fundamental pieties 
with the flowering of personality. 

GoPuG. 


* * * * * 


ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTION.* 


In his Essays in Construction the Dean of Exeter has made 
a contribution to religious thought which will be welcomed by 
many readers who are accustomed to look to him for luminous 
and suggestive thought in regard to the many problems of the ~ 
Philosophy of Religion. In this new volume Dr. Matthews 
covers a very wide field in essays which, starting with the 
demand for coherence in thought, embrace the various 
questions involved in theistic belief and include the leading 
issues that are raised by the history and influence of Christ. 
His ambition, he tells us, ‘ has been to write on theology in 
such a manner as to interest the general reader.”’ For such an 
attempt the Dean of Exeter has remarkable qualifications. 
His extensive learning, his wide sympathies, and his tolerant 
mind find expression in a singularly attractive style. Thus 
he finds ready access to inquiring minds, and will lead many 
of them to conclusions which interpret, and sometimes 
reinterpret, traditional doctrines by means of modern know- 
ledge and with up-to-date outlook upon the universe as 
revealed by science and as illuminated by God. Of course, the 
purpose of the volume imposes its limitations upon the treat- 
ment of the subjects with which the essays deal. In regard to 
a great many of them exhaustive treatment is impossible in 
such short chapters and with a popular aim. The value of the 
book is to be found, not so much in thorough exposition and 
reasoned criticisms, as in suggesting points of view and open- 
ing up fresh avenues of thought. Above all, the author serves 
the interests of religious faith by showing how hospitable it 
can be to modern thought and to the spiritual needs which 
it awakens. 

Dr. Matthews is particularly qualified to exhibit objective 
facts and theological doctrines in their relation to spiritual 
values. He rightly insists upon and skilfully uses subjectivity 

* Essays in Construction. By W. R. Matthews, D.D. Nisbet & Co. Ltd. 
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in the ascertainment of reasoned truth as to the nature of 
reality. It may indeed be objected that in certain cases, 
for example in his discussion of the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
Dr. Matthews so emphasises the spiritual value as to leave 
the actual fact in uncertainty and to relegate it to the back- 
ground. This is probably inevitable in a treatment which, 
while popular, is intended so to open up the realm of spiritual 
experience as to demonstrate its essential trustworthiness 
over against the hard-and-fastness of physical occurrences, if 
regarded out of relation to the Spiritual implications which 
are as truly grounded in reality as are external facts and 
historic events. The discussion of this issue is beyond the 
limits of its brief notice. It is only possible to commend this 
volume warmly to the attention of the readers, with whose 
needs it is chiefly concerned. 


JeGal 


* * * * * 


QUEEN ELIZABETH.* 


The reign of Queen Elizabeth will always remain a peak of 
English greatness, and any biography which can vividly 
interpret the character and achievements of the great Queen 
must be valuable. But Professor Neale’s biography contains 
much more than this. It is supported by all his great learning 
and erudition and is written in a singularly happy style. The 
story is told without hesitation, and it is possible that occa- 
sionally his view will be questioned. But the reader can be 
quite sure that every opinion in the book is backed by the 
weight of scholarship. The book is intended for “ the body 
of lay men and women interested in a great historical per- 
sonality. I have therefore removed the elaborate scaffolding 
of documentary authority used in the construction of the 
book.” The intentional ‘‘ absence of references and apparatus 
criticus will be generally regretted, as it must limit the 
usefulness of the work as a basis for closer study. 

A proper estimation of Queen Elizabeth cannot be conveyed 
by a sentence. It demands a deep knowledge of her whole life 
story. As Professor Neale says : 

It is difficult to convey a proper appreciation of this amazing 
Queen, so keenly intelligent, so effervescing, so intimate, so imperious 


* Queen Elizabeth, by Professor J. E. Neale. Jonathan Cape. 
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and regal. She intoxicated Court and country, keyed her realm 
to the intensity of her own spirit. No one but a woman could have 
done it, and no woman without her superlative gifts could have 
attempted it without disaster. In part instinctive, it was also 
conscious and deliberate. 


Though Elizabeth was naturally affected by all the trials 
and instincts of nature, she was able, by the exercise of great 
will-power and determination, to place first the interests and 
safety of her kingdom, and therefore ultimately of herself. 
She never deviated too far from her course to preclude a safe 
return. In this respect Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots 
provide an impressive contrast. The logical conclusion of the 
former’s affairs with Dudley, which came to a head in 1860 
with the death of Amy Robsart, might have spelt disaster. 
But she desisted in time. ‘‘ Momentarily she had sacrificed 
her good name and popularity; that is a measure of her 
infatuation for Dudley. But in the long run it was the weal of 
the kingdom and the limits of practical politics that directed 
her judgment.” Mary’s marriage with Darnley is pitiful in 
its contrast. For all her subtlety and power of intrigue, the 
Queen of Scots put passion first, and her country last. 
“She had committed the very blunder that Elizabeth had 
come so near committing over Robert Dudley: she had 
conjured up the evil spirit of faction.” How much worse was 
her marriage with Bothwell. The marriage problem con- 
tinually dogged Elizabeth. The nation wanted an assured 
Protestant succession, but the queen regarded the matter 
from another angle as well. Professor Neale truly says : 


It must have been a question with Elizabeth whether a woman 
ruler could ever do otherwise than err in marriage; whether, in fact, 
to be a success as a Queen she might not have to be a Virgin Queen. 


The trial and execution of Mary have given rise to endless 
controversy. The peculiar fascination of the Queen of Scots 
has attracted some who would place her upon a throne of 
beauty and innocence. That she had the first is not denied, but 
that she was innocent is palpably false. 


There can be no doubt whatever that Mary had been privy and 
consenting to a plot to assassinate the Queen and to bring an invad- 
ing army into England . . . her denials were and are worth nothing 
against the evidence of Babington and her two secretaries—not to 
mention the story of the secret post. 
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The jurisdiction to try a sovereign prince, as such, raised, 
and may still raise, innumerable points of academic interest. 
Elizabeth had great regard for all the attributes of rank and 
royalty. It was only after long and persistent pressure by the 
Council and Parliament that she had permitted Norfolk’s 
execution in 1872. “ There was little fear that the person who 
had recoiled from putting the Duke of Norfolk to death, would 
of her own will destroy Mary. Mary’s ultimate fate depended 
on public opinion.” While alive, Mary inevitably became the 
centre of papist plots and schemes of invasion. The nation 
felt a growing menace to its peace and stability and demanded 
the only remedy. The demand was just and Elizabeth had to 
yield. She always knew the pulse of England. In the words 
of Professor Neale, “‘ there was no way out of Mary’s tragedy 
of passion and politics other than the pathetic way of death. 
Its justification was the subsequent history of the reign. The 
Catholic cause lost its peculiar menace, as the obvious heir to 
the throne was now James of Scotland ; and however uncertain 
his Protestantism might sometimes seem, or however trouble- 
some his political scheming, he was not Mary. Parsons and 
other Jesuits transferred their hopes to Philip II’s daughter, 
but in doing so split Catholic ranks. Any reasonable hope of 
a Catholic rebellion in England vanished, for when it came to 
fighting Spaniards . . . all men were Englishmen.” 

Among the illustrations, several well-known portraits of 
the Queen are reproduced. In future editions of this work it 
would be very helpful to the ordinary reader if the date of the 
particular event under discussion were printed at the top of 
the relevant page. 


* * * * * 


THE RUSSIAN CHURCHES.* 


Young Mr. Roden Buxton is certainly a courageous and 
enterprising man. Having learnt Russian (largely by gramo- 
phone), he has within the last six years made three extensive 
journeys in Russia, for the most part on foot and carrying 
only a knapsack for baggage. Even in the Tsarist days, when 


* Russian Mediaval Architecture, with an account of the Trans-Caucasian styles and 
their influence in the West. By David Roden Buxton. Cambridge University Press. 
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I knew Russia fairly well, such journeys would have been 
difficult and dangerous outside the few great cities. The 
difficulties are far greater now, and so are the dangers, 
perhaps rather from the officials than from the common 
people, who are usually brotherly. Thus adventuring, Mr. 
Buxton has learnt a vast amount about the present life of the 
peasants and workpeople, but his main interest has been in 
the Russian and Caucasian churches, from the early wooden 
buildings, perhaps akin to the wooden temples of the pagan 
Slavs, through various changes of style right down to the end 
of last century. He notices that a new style has arisen since 
the Revolution, but he does not describe it. 


All who have seen Russia know the radiant and cheering 


aspect of white churches gleaming with gilded and brilliant 
blue domes far over the monotonous and dreary plains of the 
immense interior. It is such a sight as Napoleon saw when 
from the “ Sparrow Hills” he first beheld the sparkling 
Kremlin of Moscow. As to those blue or golden domes or 
*“‘ onion bulbs,” the author boldly rejects the familiar theory 
of a Tartar origin : 


That it was adopted from the Tartars is an old and impossible 
theory now quite abandoned. . . . The bulb was either a creation 
or an adaptation by the Russians themselves, and there is con- 
clusive evidence to show that it appeared in Novgorod some time 
during the twelfth century, long before the Tartars had any 
opportunity to introduce it. 


He thinks it was perhaps evolved from the Byzantine 
dome, chiefly in order to throw off the snow in winter. 
Similarly, he rejects the common idea that the notable (and 
to myself always hideous) church of St. Basil on the Red (that 
is to say, beautiful) Square of Moscow is typical of Russian 
architecture. Built by order of Ivan the Terrible by an 
architect (whose eyes he put out), it is noticed by all casual 
visitors, but remains an over-elaborated, over-decorated, 
over-coloured example of the “tent” church and, far from 
being typical, is unique in its ugliness. 


Mr. Buxton appears to admire most the beautiful churches’ 


of Novgorod, Vladimir, and Yaroslavl, as the highest points 
that Russian architecture reached. Also he specially mentions 
the very beautiful and almost unknown church of Kizhi on 
a lonely island of Lake Onega. For myself, I am more 
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attracted by the Transcaucasian churches, whether Armenian 
or Georgian. They are of an entirely different style from the 
Russian, partly because they are of stone in place of brick or 
wood ; but perhaps I am attracted to them chiefly because 
they are more like the Western styles I am accustomed to, 
they are situated amid the most beautiful scenery, and in the 
case of the Georgian churches belong to the finest and most 
intelligent race of the Middle East—a race which has main- 
tained its distinctive character in spite of persecutions for 
the last century under the Tsars and their present Soviet 
successors. 

The whole book is a fine memorial of adventure, skill, and 
knowledge. Ground plans are given of most of the best 
examples in various styles, and at the end we find a superb 
series of photographs—tiog of them—illustrating all that even 
a professional architect could wish to know, from the relics 
of the wooden buildings on the White Sea down to the 
Georgian cathedral in the old capital of Mtskhet, near Tiflis, 
and the noble abbey of Gelati in the mountains near Kutais, 
further west. 


H. W. N. 


é PAUL VALERY.* 


There seems little prospect of the critics tiring of writing 
about Paul Valéry, and this is, on the whole, a good thing ; 
because he is one of the rare writers who force us to use our 
wits as we read, and because he cannot be tied down to a 
formula. He seems to traverse the whole universe—some- 
times in seven-league boots, and sometimes wearing Cinder- 
ella’s slippers. Like Cinderella, he loses one—among the 
stars—which explains some of the sparkle in his thought. We 
must be grateful, then, to an Anglo-French critic like Mrs. 
Turquet-Milnes, who helps us to follow this will o’ the wisp. 
Any poetical interpretation of Paul Valéry presupposes in the 
reader deep personal experiences and an intuition of our 
world as Order, Beauty, and Reality. Mrs. Turquet-Milnes 
is particularly successful in bringing out the idea of order 
which is Valéry’s real religion. 


* Paul Valéry, by G. Turquet-Milnes. Jonathan Cape. 
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According to her, Valéry travelled through various ex- 
tremely interesting stages before arriving at his final ideas. 
They are characteristic both of himself and of modern man in 
general; for the modern savant never uses logic pure and 
simple alone. All knowledge is founded on an intuition which 
transcends it. Arithmetic is based on geometry, geometry on 
mechanics, mechanics, geometry and arithmetic upon astro- 
nomy. Every time an appeal must be made to some superior 
reality. So Valéry enquires upon what reality poetry is based 
in order to be able to legitimise our most immediate intuitions, 
and this pupil of Lucretius and Auguste Comte discovers that 
all poetry must be based upon the platonic idea of organisa- 
tion and hierarchy, i.e. order, without which thought, and 
especially poetic thought, cannot exist. That seems to me to 
be the outstanding merit of Mrs. Turquet-Milnes’s book: in 
spite of the great mass of critical commentaries with which 
Valéry’s work has been smothered, she discovers the primitive 
intuition which is the starting-point of his poetry. 

Evidently Valéry was Mallarmé’s pupil, but we should 
have had “ Valérysme” sooner or later, whether Mallarmé 
had existed or not. Given his Leibnitzian mind, Valéry was 
bound to venture forth alone in that particular direction in 
human language and to show us that every poetic metaphor 
has its related scientific law. All the various branches of 
Valéry’s poetic system, including his famous doctrine of 
“Pure Poetry,” fit tightly one into the other: as he himself 
said, “a force de construire je crois bien que je me suis 
construit moi-méme.” 

Valéry is thus essentially French and classic. Mrs. Turquet- 
Milnes, in an attractively audacious chapter, compares 
Maurras and Valéry. That will probably annoy some of her 
French readers for the sake of the one or the other of the two 
writers. Yet she is probably right, for here are two intellects 
always ready to discern, hierarchise, discipline. We ourselves 
would go so far as to say that Valéry mutilates life since he 
studies it on one plane only—the intellectual with intellect 
stirred only by intellect. Bergson sees it moved by God, at 
least in part—Bergson is a Pascalian, Valéry a Cartesian. So 
that in spite of her two very subtle, very penetrating chapters, 
Mrs. Turquet-Milnes cannot make those two men meet. 

Nevertheless, this book, like all Mrs. Turquet-Milnes’s 
books, is full of stimulating pages; good fruit of her wide 
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scholarship. She has been silent too long; we welcome her 
return to print, and trust she has some more for us up her 
sleeve. B. 


* * * * * 


A HISTORY OF INLAND TRANSPORT.* 


The progress of transport during the past century has 
completely revolutionised English life and has made possible 
her industrial development. Road and canal gave way before 
the railway, and in comparatively recent years the invention 
of the internal combustion engine has reversed the process 
and once again road and rail are in deadly competition. In 
A Hundred Y ears of Inland Transport, 1830-1933, Mr. C. E. R. 
Sherrington deals with all these aspects, but especially with the 
growth and, until this century, the undisputed predominance 
of the railway system. In the ’thirties, when the traction 
engine had become a practical proposition, the prosperity of 
the mail-coaches was at its height. They were only gradually 
superseded. As the author rightly points out, “ the common 
accusation that the railways killed road traffic during the 
’thirties is by no means correct.” The Turnpike Trusts, afraid 
of the road damage caused by mechanical vehicles, raised 
their tolls to exorbitant heights and gave to the railways the 
almost exclusive use of an engine which was bound eventually 
to oust the horse-drawn coach. Moreover, the early railways 
were careful to charge cheap fares. In 1812 the inside fare by 
the mail-coach from London to Glasgow 

amounted to sixpence-halfpenny per mile and the average convey- 
ance cost per mile on turnpike roads to something between two- 
pence and fourpence, whereas the earliest railways charged a 
passenger not more than three-halfpence a mile. 


In such circumstances, and encouraged by industrialists 
who recognised in the railways greater commercial facilities, 
the coaching system and to a certain extent the canals 
declined as the network of railways became moderately 
complete in the late forties and early ’fifties. 

The history of the railways shows, on the whole, a steady 
and tranquil growth. The almost indiscriminate appearance 
of hundreds of small local companies led to Parliamentary 


* 4 Hundred Years of Inland Transport, 1830-1933. By C. E. R. Sherrington. 
Duckworth. 
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regulation and amalgamation. The ’forties “ witnessed the 
formation of the parent companies which were destined to 
survive until 1923.” The variation in track gauges, which 
added considerably to delay and extra costs, provided a long 
and difficult problem. As the author says, “ the cost of trans- 
ferring the load operates as a levy or tax on all goods passing 
the gauge frontier.” In 1846 the Gauge of Railways Act 
specified the standard gauge in future construction. The 
Great Western Railway endeavoured to minimise their 
difficulties by building mixed gauges, but ultimately complete 
conversion was inevitable. In 1892 the last section of track 
was converted during a week-end. 


The last broad-gauge passenger train to Penzance was the 10.15 
a.m., though the very last passenger train to leave Paddington on 
the broad gauge was the 5 p.m. to Plymouth, the night mail on 
that day, May zoth, being for the first time run on the narrow 
gauge and using the South Western Railway’s lines from Exeter 
to Plymouth. The Great Western then accomplished the extra- 
ordinary feat of converting 177 miles of broad gauge to standard 
gauge in two days, the night mail leaving Paddington on Sunday, 
May 22nd, being able to proceed as far as Penzance on Monday 
morning ; the change-over was a triumph of organisation. 


In a book of this nature it is only possible to give a short 
cursory history of British railways. Mr. Sherrington tends to 
overload his narrative with innumerable facts important in 
themselves but unsuitable to the size of his work. In conse- 
quence, his account of the rise and scope of motor traction 
and its renewed competition with the railway is very limited 
and deserves more space. This work should be regarded as a 
history of railways and little more. The index is small and 
incomplete. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Mr. F. W. Walbank, for his essay on “ Aratos of Sicyon,”* was 
awarded the Thirlwall Prize Essay at Cambridge in 1933, and the 
essay, with its full account of the Achzan League and the Social War, 
was well worth publication. Mr. Walbank, for the purposes of his 


* Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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essay, has visited most of the districts in Central Greece and the 
Peloponnese and treats fully such contemporaneous and early docu- 
ments which survive, including the fragments of the Memoirs of 
Aratos and the narratives of Palybios and Plutarch. The Atolian 
League—/Etolia stretching from the Corinthian Gulf to the South of 
Thessaly—was a substantial affair in the mid third century before 
Christ, but the growing strength of the Achean League, which the 
State of Sicyon had formed, and the brilliancy of the young Aratos 
made a change in the affairs of Greece. By 221 B.c. Sparta was con- 
quered, and the new League of Leagues, the extended Achzan League 
or Symmachy, almost hemmed in the Htolian League, and war between 
the two Leagues followed. Philip V of Macedon, the young friend of 
Aratos, joined forces with the Symmachy and secured the victory of 
the Achzans, but not the Federalism that Aratos seemed to have 
desired. In 218 3.c. Philip sacked the Htolian Holy Places of Greece, 
possibly with the consent of Aratos. In fact Macedon was fighting the 
Achzan battles for a time without any fear of Macedonian hegemony 
in Southern Greece. Yet Atolia was still a force to be feared and the 
federal system was on the point of collapsing in 217 B.c., when Aratos 
took over the Generalship and strove to safeguard the position. This 
still depended on Philip, since the Atolians declined peace. Mean- 
while Philip had other plans, the invasion of Italy after the defeat of 
the Romans by Hannibal at Trasymene, and forced peace on the 
Symmachy and the Atolians. Both parties in fact were longing for 
peace, but it was a Macedonian peace, the power of Aratos was gone, 
and the Social War was over without its legitimate conclusion. In 
213-2 B.c. Aratos died at the age of 58, and was buried in his 
native city with heroic honours. The Achean League—not the Sym- 
machy, a federal scheme for all Greece did not apparently attract his 
mind—survived and fought Rome in the final struggle. Aratos was a 
very remarkable but hardly a great man, but he struggled for the 
freedom of his Federal State which his great opponent Cliomenes, the 
Spartan, and his strange friend Philip V of Macedon would have 
reduced to the position that Rome later reduced it. Aratos in fact 
foiled them both, but Rome he could not have foiled. 
J. E., Gade M. 


* * * * * 


Professor Vaucher’s Post-War France* is written with the clarity 
usually associated with a French mind and with a statesmanlike 
moderation rare in the discussion of burning political issues. His long 
residence in England as Professor of Modern French History and 
Institutions in the University of London has familiarised him with our 
outlook, and he states the differences between the policy of the two 
- countries with conspicuous fairness. In some cases he thinks that 
* Thornton Butterworth. 
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French policy has been misunderstood in the Anglo-Saxon world, and 
he endeavours to justify it or at any rate to explain. But the dominant 
impression left on most English readers of this excellent little book, the 
most recent addition to the Home University Library, is the wide range 
of common sympathies and interests between the two great democracies 
of the West. The first half of the volume, dealing with domestic issues, 
sketches the working of Republican institutions, and analyses various 
schemes for making the machinery run more smoothly. Discontent is 
rife in France as elsewhere, for governments cannot work miracles ; but 
our author does not believe that either democracy or the republic is 
seriously threatened from right or left. The second half, dealing with 
foreign affairs, recalls the unsuccessful struggle for astronomical 
reparations, the making of the Locarno and the Kellogg Pacts, and the 
renewed political and economic crisis of the last three years. His hero, 
it is satisfactory to note, is Briand, who realised that the rigid main- 
tenance of the Treaty of Versailles was an impossibility in a rapidly 
changing world. Clemenceau and Poincaré were great patriots, but 
their policy was shortsighted and perverse. The early reparation 
demands were utterly impracticable, and the invasion of the Ruhr was 
a tragic mistake. But Professor Vaucher argues that at no single 
moment since the war has France been Imperialist. Like other 
victors in earlier struggles, she desires to keep what she has won; and 
her whole policy for the last fifteen years is an expression of that 
governing principle. Armaments and alliances are her most obvious 
weapons; but she has supported the League of Nations with at least 
as much zeal as ourselves, and she was part author of the Kellogg Pact. 
The German revolution has aggravated the situation, but it will not 
change her attitude of watchful waiting behind her fortified frontiers. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Harold Macmillan reasserts in his recent book Reconstruc- 
tion* his proposals for a planned industrial economy, based upon 
representative National Industrial Councils for each industry co- 
ordinated in a Central Economic Council. ‘“‘ The problems with which 
we are confronted to-day,” he writes, ‘“ have their roots in the dis- 
equilibrium in world production to which it gives rise.” This dis- 
equilibrium is due to “ the errors and miscalculations of producers in 
estimating demand and probable supply. . . . The real difficulty lies 
in the fact that a large number of producers acting separately and 
individually cannot regulate supply.” Mr. Macmillan’s remedy involves 
the creation of self-governed “ monopoly-producing organisations ” 
with statutory powers to eliminate disorderly production and com- 
petitive selling. The Industrial Councils would be co-ordinated by a 
Central Economic Council which would devote its attention to the 
achievement and maintenance of the production equilibrium. Mr. 


* Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
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Macmillan is not very clear as to its executive powers. It will, it appears, 
“be available for expert advice,” but will not usurp the functions of 
Parliament. The writer argues that we need have little fear of the 
monopolistic character of his scheme. “ We shall be able to preserve 
the price-indicator as the guide in response to which the whole economic 
system will regulate and adjust itself automatically.” Moreover, in a 
system which embraces the whole of economic enterprise, “ the great 
mass of consumers will themselves be organised as producers in equally 
powerful bodies.” It is impossible to consider all the characteristics of 
Mr. Macmillan’s plan, which appears, like most planning, easier of 
invention than application. Haphazard measures designed to meet the 
emergencies of the moment are, indeed, not sufficient in themselves. 
We do require a policy which will lead to greater co-operation and the 
elimination of waste, but without harnessing trade and industry to a 
system dangerously close to State control. 


* * * * * 


The Wheelwright’s Shop,* by Mr. George Sturt, is the very interesting 
history of a two-centuries-old family business. It is the book of a 
specialist, the work of a man who knows and loves every part of his 
profession, and who understands the value and inherited knowledge of 
country workmen. The years pass and with them new needs in speed 
and type grow up; carts are no longer expected to last indefinitely, 
and, if they are to be used in connection with steam-tractors, they must 
be built to stand greater strain. Mr. Sturt speaks chiefly of the days 
when fine horses pulled carts quietly up hill and down dale, and they 
fitted into the English landscape as things of beauty. No steam tractor 
can possess that beauty, for those wagons are part and parcel of country 
life in both workmanship and design. The buying, carting and cutting 
of timber is not the least interesting part of a fascinating profession. The 
author writes as a keen lover of the glories of trees, though perhaps 
from an unusual view-point. “ Lovely was the first glimpse of the white 
ash-grain, the close-knit oak, the pale-brown and butter-coloured elm. 
Lovely, yet would it dry into hard tough timber? . . . The oaks 
under the saw had the fresh scent of the forest, nameless as their colour. 
Elm didn’t smell nice—an unclean smell. Sometimes from the ash 
came fumes as of wood burning.” Throughout the narrative, whether 
the subject is timber, wheels, tyring or smithing, there is a freshness of 
thought and a knowledge of every detail that makes the wheelwrights’ 
trade a subject of deep interest. The author understands the art of 
writing as well as being a craftsman, so that those who read this book 
will view wagons on the road and on the countryside with greater 
insight than before. The book was first published in 1923, and has now 
been reprinted in a cheaper edition. 


* Cambridge University Press. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Rackets, Squash Rackets, Tennis, Fives and Badminton,* edited by 
Lord Aberdare, provides a recent addition to that excellent series on 
sport, the Lonsdale Library. In a valuable historical chapter Mr. John 
Armitage argues that all the ball games described in the book, includ- — 
ing Badminton, have a common origin in “ Fives,” which “ means the 
bunched fingers of the hand or the closed fist. Thus it came to be 
applied to all ball games which were originally played with the hand.” 
The use of a racket was a later development. The articles on each game 
are described by competent authorities; rackets and court tennis by — 
Mr. E. M. Baerlein, squash-rackets by Mr. E. Snell and Major T. Moss in — 
consultation with Captain J. E. Tomkinson, Eton and Rugby fives 
by Mr. David Egerton and Mr. John Armitage respectively, and 
badminton by Sir George Thomas. The text is copiously illustrated. 
It is, of course, impossible in the course of some three hundred pages to 
provide a lengthy account of any one game. The vast popularity, how- 
ever, of squash-rackets and badminton at the present time entitle 
them to more than their allotted space. The former is disposed of in 
some twenty-four pages, and badminton receives just over forty, while 
court tennis and rackets, great and elaborate games, but games that 
are necessarily played by the very few, receive between them one 
hundred pages. Fives is quite liberally treated with nearly ninety pages. 
Such a distribution of space inevitably limits this volume’s general 
appeal and usefulness. 


* * * * * 


The eminence of the Corinthians in the world of Association football 
is well described in A History of the Corinthian Football Club,t by Mr. 
F. N. S. Creek, himself a well-known amateur footballer. For over 
fifty years the club has attracted the best amateur players in the 
country, and since the introduction of professionalism has championed 
the cause of the amateur while maintaining friendly relations with the 
professional player. The Corinthians are probably the strongest 
amateur club in the country. Their tradition of exclusiveness largely 
determines this, and probably accounts for the note of complacency to 
be found in this book. Since the war the club has been steadily en- 
couraging the game in the public schools, upon whose support the club 
must mainly depend. It would be indeed unfortunate if every school 
turned to Rugby football. This book contains a mass of information of 
especial interest to members of the club, including accounts of the 
Football Association Cup matches, fixture results and a list of members 
with their individual achievements. 


* Seeley Service & Co. Ltd. 
} Longmans, 


